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Executive  Summary 


Modern  multi-threaded  operating  systems  are  extremely  complicated  internally, 
with  many  components  operating  simultaneously.  Although  the  design  of  each 
component  may  be  fully  understood  by  its  creators,  its  behavior  in  a  running  system, 
interacting  with  other  components,  will  not  be.  This  often  results  in  unexplained 
performance  problems:  expected  speeds  are  not  approached  or  systems  crash  under 
seemingly  reasonable  loads,  without  any  single  part  being  obviously  defective. 

Understanding  the  performance  of  the  interacting  components  in  a  running  system 
is  essential  to  designers  attempting  to  improve  performance,  for  programmers  attempting 
to  optimize  applications,  and  for  computer  scientists  exploring  new  approaches.  But  no 
truly  adequate  method  of  observing  actual  system  events  or  predicting  the  effects  of 
changes  has  been  available.  Instead  of  reliable  measurements  and  informed  models,  we 
must  make  do  with  outdated  documentation,  engineering  folklore,  and  "reasonable" 
guesswork. 

The  goal  of  the  SESAME  project  has  been  to  create  a  set  of  tools  to  overcome  this 
uncertainty.  We  have  developed  a  method  for  observing  component  behavior  inside  the 
operating  system  kernel  in  fully  running  computers,  a  method  for  modeling  the  effects  of 
changes,  and  a  method  for  sharing  the  results  among  researchers.  These  have  been  fully 
implemented  and  tested  on  a  massively  parallel  processing  system  (MPP).  We  have  used 
them  to  identify  details  of  system  operation  that  were  both  contrary  to  documentation, 
and  difficult  to  establish  from  user-level  observation. 

In  the  process,  we  learned  two  especially  important  lessons.  The  first  is  that 
extracting  data  from  an  OS  kernel  is  a  very  challenging  task.  Although  placing 
“diagnostic  code”  into  an  OS  seems  simple  enough,  to  be  useful  the  method  must  handle 
the  large  volumes  of  data  produced  without  degrading  system  performance,  organize  it  in 
a  consistent  analyzable  way,  and  make  the  process  flexible  and  extensible  enough  to 
allow  arbitrary  investigations.  Our  method  and  programming  are  substantially  portable, 
and  other  teams  will  almost  certainly  find  it  much  more  practical  to  adapt  them,  than  to 
undertake  a  three-year  process  of  reinvention  from  scratch. 
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The  second  important  lesson  is  that  such  invasive,  detailed  tools  are  likely  best 
used  by  inside  members  of  OS  development  teams,  or  their  quality  assurance 
counterparts.  In  short,  exposing  such  intimate  system  behavior  can  expose  trade  secrets. 
Our  measurement  team  was  bound  by  a  non-disclosure  agreement  with  the  vendor,  and 
faced  a  constant  dilemma  between  its  obligations  not  to  disclose  protected  intellectual 
property,  and  pressure  from  our  analysts  for  detailed  information.  Other  investigators 
would  do  well  to  address  this  issue  early. 

This  report  provides  details  of  the  methods  developed  under  the  SESAME  project, 
and  demonstrates  how  those  methods  can  be  used  to  gain  an  understanding  of  system 
behavior. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  development  of  modem  operating  systems  is  hampered  by  a  disconnect  within  the 
community.  Developers,  users,  and  researchers  are  not  sharing  or  coordinating  the  knowledge 
and  tools  they  develop.  Complex  or  novel  systems  using  parallel  or  distributed  architectures  are 
especially  affected.  Their  components  are  highly  interdependent  and  must  be  tuned  to  each  other. 
But  when  seeking  the  knowledge  to  do  that  tuning,  the  disconnect  often  leaves  us  with  nothing 
more  than  needlessly  repetitive  work,  rumor,  folklore,  or  our  own  guesses. 

This  project  attempts  to  overcome  this  disconnect  by  a  coordinated  approach  of  measurement, 
modeling  and  architectural  analysis,  organized  through  an  online  repository  on  the  Web,  bringing 
together  the  researchers,  computers,  tools,  and  data,  and  providing  a  place  for  them  to  interact. 
This  project  is  targeted  at  MPP  systems,  but  the  approach  and  tools  developed  are  highly  flexible 
and  applicable  to  other  architectures. 


2.  OVERVIEW 

At  the  start  of  this  project  there  was  a  critical  shortfall  in  the  performance  of  Massively  Parallel 
Processing  (MPP)  systems.  We  were  seeing  performance  degradations  as  severe  as  a  factor  of  20 
in  some  machines;  and  most  MPP  systems  delivered  on  the  order  of  5  to  10%  of  their  peak 
performance  across  a  variety  of  applications.  It  was  mainly  in  the  more  mature  (and  therefore 
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more  costly  and  cumbersome)  architectures  that  we  began  to  see  performance  losses  of  less  than 
half. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  MPP  system  architecture  has  much  more  in  common  with  a 
distributed  operating  system  than  the  older  monolithic  kernels  for  uniform  memory  architecture 
(UMA)  machines.  Unfortunately,  considerable  measurement,  experience  and  corrective  efforts 
were  necessary  with  those  distributed  systems  before  their  performance  was  made  satisfactory, 
more  effort  than  one  might  have  reasonably  expected.  In  our  judgment,  the  problems  principally 
resulted  from  lack  of  understanding  of  the  design  space,  and  the  inapplicability  of  lessons  learned 
in  more  conventional  networking  or  UMA  systems. 

Even  the  design  parameters  of  LAN-based  distributed  systems,  however,  are  fundamentally 
different  from  MPP  architectures.  Communication  delays  in  LAN  connections  are  typically  a 
minimum  of  several  milliseconds,  and  effective  end-to-end  bandwidth  is  limited  to  tens  of 
megabits-several  orders  of  magnitude  worse  than  the  connections  within  an  MPP  system.  As  a 
result,  the  approaches  used  in  the  LAN  environments  appear  to  optimize  the  wrong  parameters 
for  MPP  systems  not  only  in  their  tuning  adjustments,  but  also  in  their  design  and  structure.  Once 
again  we  are  faced  with  design  approaches,  intuition  and  wisdom  that  almost  certainly  does  not 
apply,  or  at  least  not  directly. 

Prior  to  this  project,  some  glaring  MPP  problem  areas  had  already  been  identified:  for  example, 
failure  to  deliver  anywhere  near  the  full  bandwidth  performance  of  hardware  I/O  subsystems  (one 
commercial  system  ran  at  one-tenth  the  capacity  of  the  rated  hardware  I/O  stream);  the  interaction 
between  dynamic  processor  allocation  and  more  static  positioning  of  information  on  disk;  and 
crippling  inefficiencies  in  internal  operating  system  services.  But  each  of  these  cases  had  initial  y 
been  a  surprise  to  systems  developers.  Encountering  these  problems  serially,  without  prior 
insight,  is  an  inordinately  painful,  inefficient  approach  that  consumes  far  more  elapsed  time  than 

necessary. 

The  SESAME  project  tests  a  method  to  address  this  critical  shortfall  in  performance  through  a 
coordinated  measurement,  modeling,  simulation,  architectural  evaluation,  and  experimental 
alteration  effort-taking  a  global  view  of  the  overall  systems  software  environment.  Our  goal  is  to 
probe  large-scale  parallel  machines  at  the  system  level  (i.e.,  operating  system  and  compiler 
levels)  in  order  to  guide  systems  software  and  hardware  designers. 

The  two  main  tasks  are:  characterizing  the  performance  of  an  operating  MPP,  and  evaluating  the 
effect  of  (software  and  hardware)  design  modifications.  The  former  requires  systematic 
measurements  and  analysis  of  MPP  environments  to  understand  how  the  system  is  performing, 
why  it  behaves  as  it  does  and  how  it  can  be  improved.  The  latter  requires  a  sophisticated 
modeling  and  analysis  capability  to  predict  the  effect  of  adjustments  in  design  parameters  that 
include  issues  of  scaling  and  architectural  modification. 

To  maximize  success,  we  assembled  a  team  that  possessed  skills  in  each  of  these  areas,  and  made 
all  results  available  to  the  larger  community.  In  this  way,  we  hoped  to  ensure  coordination 
among  the  several  necessary  aspects  of  the  research  and  to  make  results  and  tools  rapidly  and 

generally  available. 
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3.  COMPONENTS 

The  three  major  components  of  this  approach  are: 


1 .  Tools  to  measure  activity  and  performance  inside  the  operating  system  of  a  running  MPP 
machine. 

2.  A  simulation  environment  that  allows  the  configuration  and  performance  characteristics  of  the 
machine  to  be  adjusted,  and  the  results  predicted. 

3.  An  online  repository  to  house  the  tools  and  data,  along  with  programs  for  data  analysis,  and  a 
team  to  coordinate  the  research. 


3.1  Measurement 

Measurement  of  current  system  performance  is  obviously  critical.  A  major  innovation  of  the 
SESAME  project  has  been  the  development  of  a  flexible  method  for  extracting  performance 
measurements  from  inside  the  operating  system  kernel  of  a  running  system.  This  consists  of  a 
portable  set  of  data  transport  and  measurement  control  software,  and  system-specific  "hooks" 
placed  directly  into  the  OS  code.  These  hooks  permit  us  to  obtain  performance  information  from 
much  deeper  in  the  system  than  would  normally  be  possible,  with  a  much  more  specific 
understanding  of  what  is  being  measured.  This  system  is  not  dependent  on  any  special  system 
conditions,  any  normal  activity  can  be  measured,  and  it  has  minimal  impact  of  system 
performance. 

The  portable  components  of  this  instrumentation,  and  the  method  for  connecting  the  hooks, 
constitute  a  set  that  is  particularly  useful  in  MPP  systems,  but  is  applicable  to  single  systems  and 
distributed  systems  as  well. 

Normal  application-level  benchmarks  are  used  to  take  conventional  user  performance 
measurements  and  to  drive  the  system  through  performance  phases  for  measurement  with  the 
kernel  tools. 

3.2  Modeling 

The  insight  derived  from  the  detailed  measurement  of  MPP  performance  will  generate  a  number 
of  proposals  to  alter  the  software  or  hardware  design  of  future  MPP  systems.  For  this  purpose  we 
have  developed  a  sophisticated  modeling  and  analysis  capability  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  these 
proposed  changes  on  a  large  class  of  MPP  configurations. 

Most  modeling  efforts  have  a  narrow  focus:  for  instance,  the  simulation  of  a  single  hardware 
component  like  the  processor,  memory  system,  or  interconnection  network  of  a  MPP  system. 
Although  these  simulators  have  led  to  design  improvements  for  the  corresponding  hardware 
subsystem,  the  impact  of  the  modification  is  rarely  examined  in  the  larger  context  of 
improvements  in  the  overall  performance  at  the  system  software  and  at  the  application  level.  The 
ability  to  make  such  evaluations  is  a  central  result  of  the  modeling  and  analysis  effort. 

Analytical  models  can  yield  useful  insights  into  the  performance  of  system  configurations  over  a 
wide  range  of  gross  hardware  characteristics  and  statistical  workloads.  However,  simulations 
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allow  us  to  examine  the  interactions  among  different  components  and  to  evaluate  the  impact  of 
proposed  changes  on  realistic  workloads,  including  those  derived  from  operational  applications. 
Parallel  execution  permits  simulation  models  that  are  reasonably  complex  to  be  executed  for  large 
realistic  workloads  with  reasonable  execution  times. 


3.3  Repository 

In  any  complex  system,  the  need  for  measurement,  modeling  and  evaluation  is  critical  to 
understanding  how  the  system  is  performing,  why  it  behaves  the  way  it  does,  and  how  it  can  be 
improved.  It  is  also  critical  to  predicting  how  it  will  perform  if  changes  are  made  to  parameters 
and  to  the  architecture,  how  it  will  scale,  and  how  it  will  perform  in  other  environments  and 
scenarios. 

This  need  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  MPP  systems.  However,  this  need  is  appreciated  by 
relatively  few  systems  designers.  Even  in  those  cases  where  measurement,  modeling  and 
evaluation  are  carried  out,  it  is  usually  done  "from  scratch,”  i.e.,  without  the  benefit  of  tools  that 
have  been  developed  by  other  systems  builders  and  analysts.  In  addition,  the  data  that  is  captured 
and/or  created  is  seldom  kept  in  an  "archival"  form  for  other  developers  to  use  in  other  studies. 

The  same  is  largely  true  for  the  tools  that  are  developed  in  the  project. 

The  only  thing  that  remains  as  a  reusable  object  are  commercially  supported  software  packages. 
The  loss  of  the  data,  tools,  and  software  to  the  community  is  enormous. 

To  address  this  we  created  a  functioning  MPP  modeling  and  performance  repository,  populated 
with  the  data,  tools,  and  models  gathered  by  this  project.  This  repository  was  maintained  at 
UCLA,  and  included  the  necessary  tools  both  for  access  and  for  adding  further  data  to  it.  It  can 
be  used  to  encourage  other  researchers  to  use  its  existing  contents  and  to  add  their  own  results. 

In  the  repository,  actual  data  collected  from  running  our  data  collection  software  is  combined 
with  modeling  and  simulation  results.  We  have  analyzed  these  results  and  data  to  obtain  insights 
into  the  key  bottleneck  areas  in  MPP  operating  system  design.  This  integrated  analysis  is  crucial 
given  the  radical  differences  between  scalable  architecture  performance  parameters  and  previous 
symmetric  multiprocessing  systems  or  distributed  operating  systems  in  LAN-based  environments. 

We  can  now  make  a  set  of  proposed  operating  system  architecture  changes  based  on  this  analysis. 
These  changes  should  substantially  improve  MPP  operating  systems  performance,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  parallel  10. 
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4.  MEASUREMENT 

4.1  Goals 

4.1.1  Portability 

Chief  among  the  requirements  placed  upon  the  performance  measurement  software  to  be 
designed  for  the  SESAME  project  is  that  it  be  readily  portable  across  a  wide  variety  of  high- 
performance  parallel  computer  systems.  While  no  operating  system-level  software  is  ever 
entirely  portable,  the  goal  for  SESAME  was  to  achieve  a  high  degree  of  portability  so  that  the 
task  of  porting  the  measurement  software  would  be  simplified  as  much  as  practical.  Equally 
important,  this  portability  would  ensure  that  subsequent  performance  measurements  would  be 
comparable,  lending  themselves  to  drawing  valid  conclusions  about  the  impact  of  system 
architecture  upon  system  performance.  This  goal  affects  decisions  about  overall  performance 
measurement  system  software  architecture,  as  well  as  decisions  that  are  more  closely  related  to 
the  implementation  of  this  software.  An  excellent  technique  for  achieving  this  objective  is  to 
choose  an  architecture  that  localizes  system  dependencies  in  as  few  logical  components  as 
possible  and  that  segregates  truly  portable  software  from  that  which  must  necessarily  vary  from 
one  environment  to  another.  Secondarily,  it  was  essential  that  the  data  captured  by  this 
measurement  software  be  in  a  well-established,  common  format  to  enhance  the  sharing  of 
performance  measurements  with  the  high-performance  computing  community  at  large.  The 
preferred  method  for  achieving  this  goal  was  to  select  an  existing  data  format,  preferably  one  for 
which  performance  analysis  tools  already  exist,  increasing  the  transfer  of  technology  both  into 
and  out  of  the  SESAME  project. 

4.1.2  Flexibility 

Many  performance  measurement  systems  are  severely  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  performance 
data  they  are  capable  of  gathering.  This  limitation  is  primarily  a  consequence  of  the  performance 
measurement  software’s  inflexibility  and  its  inability  to  be  adapted  to  measurements  not 
specifically  incorporated  into  the  design  of  the  measurement  software.  To  avoid  this  reduction  in 
utility,  the  SESAME  performance  measurement  design  adopted  the  goal  of  maximizing  the 
flexibility  of  that  software.  One  way  of  accomplishing  this  was  to  regard  the  design  of  the 
measurements  proper  as  external  to  the  design  of  the  measurement  system.  That  is  to  say,  the 
measurement  system  may  be  designed  to  consist  only  of  a  substrate  of  essential  services  upon 
which  specific  measurements  may  be  added  independent  of  the  measurement  system  design  and 
without  regard  to  the  design  of  unrelated  measurements  previously  implemented.  In  this  way,  as 
new  performance  measurements  are  identified  as  being  desirable,  they  may  be  incorporated  into 
the  measurement  software  by  means  of  continuous  augmentation  without  incurring  redesign 
costs.  The  goal  for  the  SESAME  performance  measurement  system  was  first  to  design  and 
implement  this  infrastructure  of  essential  services  at  a  relatively  high  level  of  abstraction.  Once 
this  was  accomplished,  the  goals  became  to  separately  design  and  implement  subsystems  that 
completely  encapsulated  the  details  of  the  specific  measurements,  never  going  beneath  the  level 
of  abstraction  offered  by  the  measurement  infrastructure. 

4.1.3  Performance 

All  performance  measurement  systems  are  burdened  by  an  obligation  to  achieve  high 
performance  of  their  own  software.  This  is  an  absolute  necessity  if  the  captured  performance  data 
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of  the  system  being  measured  is  to  have  any  meaning.  The  challenge  is  found  in  the  perpetual 
struggle  between  a  desire  for  more  detail  in  the  performance  data  and  the  fact  that  the  activity  of 
gathering  more  data  always  perturbs  the  measured  system  to  a  greater  degree  than  gathering  less 
data.  In  high-performance  computing  systems,  this  is  especially  notable  in  the  amount  of  I/O  that 
must  be  done  to  capture  the  performance  data  and  to  export  it  from  the  system  being  measured. 
Some  performance  measurement  models  that  work  very  satisfactorily  at  the  user  level,  even  to  the 
degree  of  offering  detailed  traces  of  individual  events,  are  entirely  inappropriate  at  the  kernel 
level.  The  goal  for  the  SESAME  performance  measurement  software  was  to  design  a  system 
which  would,  under  normal  use,  capture  an  acceptable  amount  of  detail  in  its  measurements  while 
maintaining  very  low  perturbations  of  the  measured  system-and  yet  under  extraordinary 
conditions  could  be  modified  in  its  behavior  to  generate  more  detailed  measurements  at  the 
sacrifice  of  system  performance. 

4.2  Approach 
4.2.1  Prototype 

As  is  typical  of  research  projects  that  advance  the  state  of  the  art,  SESAME  began  with  several 
questions  and  only  a  few  tentative  answers.  Specifically,  a  number  of  issues  integral  to  the  design 
of  the  intended  performance  measurement  software  required  careful  definition  before  a 
satisfactory  system  could  be  created.  Some  of  these  answers  were  suggested  by  the  results  of 
prior  research  in  parallel  performance  instrumentation.  However,  since  the  precise  set  of 
objectives  for  the  SESAME  project  had  never  before  been  attempted,  the  remaining  issues  could 
be  resolved  only  by  empirical  methods.  To  this  end,  the  initial  implementation  of  a  measurement 
tool  for  SESAME  was  an  experimental  prototype  of  the  eventual  design  selected  for  use  with  the 
Intel  Paragon  operating  system. 

Several  implementation  aspects  of  this  prototype  were  deliberately  chosen  to  be  simplifications  of 
design  ideas  intended  for  the  eventual  performance  measurement  system,  for  reasons  of 
expediency.  For  example,  the  performance  data  output  format  was  specific  to  the  instrumentation 
code.  While  this  was  quick  and  easy  to  implement,  it  had  the  undesirable  result  that  performance 
data  produced  by  the  prototype  did  not  lend  itself  readily  to  subsequent  analysis.  This  experience 
underscored  the  need  for  adopting  a  more  flexible  and  portable  data  format.  Also,  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  this  prototype  instrumentation  system  was  customized  to  the  Paragon  operating  system 
and  was  not  portable  to  other  parallel  computer  architectures.  The  process  of  constructing  and 
deploying  the  prototype  software  aided  in  the  identification  of  areas  in  which  portability  needed 
to  be  emphasized  in  the  final  product.  One  of  these  lessons  resulted  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
prototype,  while  new  performance  instrumentation  points  and  data  types  could  be  added  to  the 
existing  software,  this  required  modification  of  all  portions  of  the  performance  measurement 
system. 

The  functional  decomposition  of  the  resulting  performance  instrumentation  system  follows  the 
same  general  lines  established  for  the  prototype  and  served  as  a  viable  proof-of-concept  for  its 
design.  However,  one  very  important  design  change  arose  from  an  unexpected  defect  in  the 
prototype.  Initially,  both  instrumentation  control  and  data  capture  capabilities  were  integrated 
into  a  single  (and  at  this  point,  nonportable)  user  interface.  This  was  lacking  in  requisite 
flexibility  and  also  exhibited  a  tendency  to  behave  as  a  performance  limitation.  This  experience 
with  the  prototype  led  directly  to  the  resulting  design,  in  which  control  and  final  data  capture 
functions  are  specialized  components. 
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4.2.2  Measurement  Model 

The  primary  model  selected  for  the  SESAME  performance  measurement  system  is  that  of 
statistical  event  summaries.  In  this  model,  events  are  arbitrary  occurrences  (from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  measurement  system),  but  the  performance  data  capture  software  accumulates  a 
summary  of  information  based  on  a  sequence  of  events,  rather  than  detailed  data  about  each 
individual  event.  These  summaries  can  take  on  many  forms,  such  as  lifetime  averages,  sliding- 
window  averages,  maxima  and  minima,  range  counts,  etc.  This  model  has  numerous  advantages 
in  support  of  SESAME  performance  measurement  goals.  Most  notably,  it  enhances  measurement 
system  performance  by  reducing  the  volume  of  data  produced.  The  biggest  disadvantage  to 
conducting  performance  measurement  by  this  model  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  patterns  of 
performance  resulting  from  interaction  across  threads  of  control. 

The  limitations  of  the  statistical  event  summary  model  are  mitigated  by  the  optional  amendment 
of  summaries  with  the  presence  of  event  traces.  Again,  events  may  be  any  arbitrary  occurrences 
within  the  instrumented  software.  The  data  capture  system  need  not  have  any  notion  of  the  nature 
of  the  event,  so  long  as  it  is  supplied  with  an  identification  or  label  for  the  event.  Upon  the 
occurrence  of  each  event,  the  performance  measurement  software  produces  an  event  record,  a 
collection  of  coordinated  and  relevant  data  describing  the  event:  what  it  is,  where  it  is,  when  it 
occurred,  and  any  other  data  supplied  by  the  instrumented  software  through  the  interface  points  to 
the  data  capture  system.  Event  tracing  systems  have  a  mixture  of  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Event  traces  produce  the  most  complete  picture  of  the  activity  of  even  the  most  complex  software 
systems.  Such  a  model  provides  the  only  certain  portable  method  for  capturing  time-ordered 
interaction  in  complex,  multi-threaded  and/or  multi-processor  hosted  software  systems.  The 
principal  disadvantage  of  this  model  is  the  potentially  large  volume  of  data  produced.  Not  only  is 
this  a  concern  for  perturbation  of  the  system  being  measured,  but  it  entails  additional  problems 
such  as  transport,  storage,  and  analysis  of  the  large  amounts  of  performance  data  collected.  Event 
tracing  systems  are  therefore  difficult  to  design  and  implement  effectively.  They  often  require 
the  invention  of  custom  data  analysis  systems  to  complement  them. 

The  SESAME  performance  measurement  software  makes  use  of  both  of  these  models  to 
maximize  their  relative  advantages  and  minimize  their  disadvantages.  While  statistical  event 
summaries  are  relied  upon  as  the  primary  model,  the  user  may  select  to  enable  event  tracing  in 
specific  instances  to  gather  more  detail.  To  enhance  both  portability  and  flexibility  of  this 
measurement  software,  events  are  organized  into  related  groups,  called  subsystems.  Each 
subsystem  consists  of  one  or  more  related  events  and  the  data  structures  from  which  a  summary 
record  is  produced.  Each  subsystem  may  be  modified  and  manipulated  independently  of  each 
other  subsystem. 

The  format  of  the  data  generated  by  the  SESAME  performance  measurement  software  is  the 
popular  SDDF  (Self-Defining  Data  Format),  which  was  pioneered  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champaign  (UIUC)  under  a  DARPA  contract.  The  flexibility  of  this  format  directly 
benefits  the  flexibility  of  the  SESAME  measurement  system.  Generating  data  in  SDDF  has  the 
added  benefit  of  permitting  immediate  use  of  existing  analytical  tools  created  by  the  UIUC  Pablo 
project. 
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4.2.3  Data  Transport 

Performance  measurement  systems  often  generate  large  volumes  of  performance  data,  and  thus 
the  mechanism  used  to  deliver  this  data  to  the  point  of  analysis  is  an  important  design  issue. 
Performance  data  may  either  be  pushed  or  pulled  off  the  system  under  examination: 

•  Data  is  pulled  off  the  system  under  test  when  some  part  of  the  data  reception  software  (that 
part  of  the  data  capture  system  not  resident  on  the  measured  system)  initiates  the  data 
transfer. 

•  Data  is  pushed  off  the  system  under  test  when  data  transfer  is  initiated  by  the  data  capture 
software  that  resides  on  the  measured  system.  This  typically  occurs  when  required  to  prevent 
the  overflow  of  performance  data  buffers. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  statistical  event  summary  model  of  performance  measurement  generates 
fixed  amounts  of  data;  the  data  changes  over  time  but  the  volume  of  data  does  not.  In  this  case, 
pulling  data  off  the  system  under  test  is  a  good  solution  since  it  minimizes  the  perturbation  of  the 
system  In  contrast,  the  event-tracing  model  generates  a  continuously  growing  body  of  data  as 
long  as  performance  measurement  is  active.  SESAME  is  designed  to  measure  the  performance  of 
a  continuously  running  system,  i.e.,  an  operating  system,  and  it  also  supports  optional  event 
tracing.  Thus,  a  hybrid  design  has  been  chosen  for  SESAME.  In  the  ordinary  case,  when  only 
event  summaries  are  enabled,  the  captured  performance  data  is  pulled  off  the  measured  system. 
Only  when  event  tracing  is  enabled  does  the  data  capture  software  push  the  gathered  data  off  the 
system,  and  then  only  when  an  event  trace  buffer  has  filled.  Event  trace  data  may  also  be  pulled 
off  the  measured  system,  such  as  in  the  situation  where  event  tracing  is  purposely  limited  in  scope 
and  the  trace  buffer  is  chosen  to  be  large  enough  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  push  event  trace  data 
off  the  system  while  measurements  are  being  conducted.  This  mechanism  is  most  advantageous 
in  terms  of  portability  and  flexibility,  and  likewise  minimizes  perturbations  induced  on  the 
measured  system  by  the  performance  measurement  software. 


4.2.4  Control 

The  SESAME  performance  measurement  system  contains  three  interfaces  by  which  the 
instrumentation  may  be  controlled: 

•  A  world-wide  web  (WWW)-based  graphical  user  interface. 

•  A  simple  command-line  interface. 

•  An  application  programming  interface  which  may  be  incorporated  into  any  application 
executing  on  the  instrumented  system. 

For  each  of  these  control  interfaces,  a  rich  hierarchy  of  control  mechanisms  is  provided: 

•  The  entire  instrumentation  system  may  be  enabled  or  disabled,  as  with  a  simple  on/off  switch. 

•  Each  instrumentation  subsystem  may  be  individually  and  selectively  enabled  or  disabled, 
affecting  only  those  instrumentation  points  within  the  subsystem. 
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•  Each  separate  instrumentation  point  may  be  individually  and  selectively  set  to  be  inactive,  to 
contribute  to  the  subsystem’s  summary  data,  or  to  produce  event  traces  in  addition  to 
contributing  to  event  summary  data. 

Any  or  all  of  these  control  modes  may  be  exercised  over  a  single  processing  element  (node),  all 
nodes,  or  any  subset  of  them.  Likewise,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  exercise  control  over  an 
individual  instrumentation  subsystem,  all  subsystems,  or  user-designated  subsets  of  subsystems. 
These  interfaces  also  provide  direct  control  over  performance  instrumentation  system  global 
parameters,  such  as  the  destination  of  resultant  performance  measurements  and  the  rate  at  which 
data  is  generated. 

4.2.5  Decomposition 

The  SESAME  measurement  software  consists  of  five  major  components: 


The  instrumentation  hooks  and  data  generation  components  both  reside  on  the  system  being 
measured.  Together  they  are  responsible  for  the  creation  and  capture  of  performance  data  during 
execution  of  the  measured  system.  In  a  multicomputer  system,  this  software  has  several  copies, 
each  executing  on  a  different  processing  element  (node).  The  instrumentation  daemon  acts  to 
link  the  control  and  data  reception  components  with  data  generation.  It  executes  as  a  user 
program  on  a  single  processing  element  of  the  measured  system.  At  appropriate  times  during 
execution,  the  performance  data  is  moved  to  the  data  reception  component.  This  software, 
residing  on  a  platform  external  to  the  system  being  measured,  passively  receives  data  and  stores  it 
directly  into  an  output  data  file  for  subsequent  analysis.  The  final  component  is  the  control 
mechanism.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  execute  control  directives  received  from  the  external  control 
inputs  and  to  respond  to  inquiries  about  the  current  state  of  the  instrumentation  system.  The 
control  mechanism  is  distributed  across  several  platforms. 

Each  instrumentation  hook  consists  of  nothing  more  than  a  few  lines  of  code  which  are  inserted 
directly  into  the  software  being  measured.  These  insertions  are  the  only  changes  to  the  measured 
software  itself.  As  experience  with  a  given  system  being  measured  grows,  instrumentation  hooks 
are  added  by  the  researcher  to  examine  specific  performance  areas.  Execution  of  a  hook  creates 
an  entry  point  into  the  data  generation  software  component,  passing  as  arguments  relevant  items 
of  data,  as  defined  for  the  instrumentation  point.  For  reasons  of  portability,  the  semantics  and 
function  of  these  interface  routines  remain  invariant  when  the  instrumentation  system  software  is 
ported  from  one  host  environment  to  another.  Further,  only  the  arguments  passed  into  the  data 
generation  component  from  the  execution  of  a  hook  identify  the  nature  of  the  region  of  measured 
code;  the  same  interface  routines  are  used  uniformly  throughout  the  measured  software.  This 
design  creates  an  identity  between  the  passage  of  execution  through  the  instrumentation  point 
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with  the  occurrence  of  an  event.  This  also  permits  adequate  flexibility  so  that  events  remain 
arbitrary  (viewed  from  the  perspective  of  the  measurement  system)  and  instrumentation  may  be 
expanded  into  other  areas  of  the  measured  software  without  modifying  the  measurement  system. 

At  the  core  of  the  data  generation  component  is  an  instrumentation  infrastructure,  which  is 
divided  into  portable  and  non-portable  sections.  It  includes  items  such  as  obtaining  system  clock 
values  for  time-stamps,  storage  allocation  and  deallocation  primitives,  semaphores  or  other 
priority  locking  mechanisms  to  protect  critical  sections  of  code,  performance  data  buffer 
management,  and  low-level  interface  routines  managing  communication  with  other  components 
of  the  instrumentation  system.  It  provides  the  minimal  expected  subset  of  system  resources 
needed  to  support  the  instrumentation  data  generation  component.  These  routines  promote 
portability  by  isolating  the  rest  of  the  measurement  software  from  system-specific  code.  This 
further  enhances  flexibility  of  the  instrumentation  system  in  that  new  instrumentation  points  and 
subsystems  may  be  created  or  modified  without  alteration  of  this  core  subcomponent. 

The  data  reception  component  resides  on  a  platform  that  is  external  to  the  system  being  measured. 
Its  primary  function  is  reception  and  temporary  storage  of  performance  data  transferred  from  the 
instrumentation  daemon.  Secondarily,  it  is  used  to  forward  performance  data  to  the  repository  for 
long-term  storage  and  analysis.  Because  of  its  simple  functionality,  the  data  reception  component 
is  highly  portable,  independent  of  the  type  of  system  being  instrumented,  and  is  not  bound  by  any 
location  requirements  to  the  measured  system. 

The  control  component  provides  a  path  for  both  user  and  application  selection  of  the  various 
operational  modes  of  the  instrumentation  system: 


WWW- 

based 

GUI 


•  .  he  control  library  constitutes  the  core  of  the  control  mechanism.  All  commands  are 
received  there  and  relayed  to  the  instrumentation  daemon  for  processing.  Similarly, 
instrumentation  status  information  always  passes  back  out  through  these  routines.  The 
control  library  includes  the  application  interface  and  is  used  by  all  three  interface 
mechanisms. 

•  The  command  line  interface  is  a  simple  command  and  status  mechanism,  which  executes  on 
the  system  being  measured.  It  utilizes  the  application  interface  of  the  control  library. 

•  The  WWW-based  GUI  provides  the  primary  control  mechanism  and  satisfies  the  need  for 
remote  instrumentation  control. 
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•  Applications  executing  on  the  system  being  measured  may  optionally  be  linked  with  the 
application  interface  of  the  control  library  and  thus  have  direct  control  over  the 
instrumentation  system. 

4.2.6  Implemented  Measurements 

Through  experimentation  and  collaboration  with  both  the  repository  and  modeling  groups  in  the 
SESAME  project,  the  measurement  group  designed  and  implemented  a  rich  and  diverse  set  of 
instrumentation  subsystems  for  measuring  Intel  Paragon  operating  system  performance.  As  the 
measurement  system  reached  maturity,  identification  and  creation  of  these  subsystems  decreased 
in  difficulty,  even  as  the  subsystems  themselves  grew  more  sophisticated.  The  subsystems 
described  below  are  conceptually  portable  to  other  parallel  computer  architectures,  although  their 
relative  significance  may  increase  or  decrease,  depending  on  implementation  details  of  the 
operating  system  being  instrumented. 

Processor  Utilization 


The  processor  utilization  instrumentation  subsystem  was  created  to  gather  and  report 
measurements  of  the  relative  fractions  of  system,  user,  and  idle  time.  This  subsystem  is  flexible 
enough  to  report  this  data  for  more  than  one  processor  per  node,  as  the  Intel  Paragon  is  capable  of 
using  two  processors  (not  counting  a  message  coprocessor)  on  each  node.  This  subsystem  is 
unique  in  that  it  requires  no  instrumentation  hooks.  In  other  words,  this  instrumentation 
subsystem  entailed  absolutely  no  modification  of  existing  operating  system  code.  A  direct 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  hooks  is  the  absence  of  trace  records;  this  subsystem  produces 
only  the  statistical  summary  type  of  performance  data  record,  indicating  processor  utilization  over 
a  time  interval.  This  implementation  introduces  an  exceptionally  low  (virtually  unmeasurable) 
perturbation  on  the  operating  system,  and  thus  gives  an  accurate  first-order  indication  of  system 
performance. 

Task  Management 

The  task  management  instrumentation  subsystem  was  designed  to  measure  task  creation  and  task 
termination  events.  In  addition  to  the  capability  of  creating  trace  records  for  each  of  these  two 
events,  this  subsystem  gathers  counts  of  these  events  over  time  intervals  and  periodically  reports 
this  data  in  a  summary  record.  This  metric  can  be  a  critical  measurement  of  operating  system 
performance  in  cases  where  the  system  is  heavily  loaded  by  the  activity  of  task  creation  or 
termination. 

Virtual  Memory  Management 

The  virtual  memory  (VM)  management  instrumentation  subsystem  was  the  first  truly 
sophisticated  performance  measurement  suite  created  for  SESAME.  It  provides  a  wealth  of 
coordinated  data  on  six  specific  page-faulting  activities  within  the  virtual  memory  management 
code  of  the  operating  system.  This  is  especially  important  for  the  Paragon  operating  system, 
since  all  file  system  activity  takes  place  through  VM  mappings.  In  addition  to  categorizing  and 
optionally  issuing  trace  records  for  six  specific  kinds  of  VM  page  faults  (page-ins,  page-outs, 
page-reactivation  faults,  zero-fill  page  faults,  copy-on-write  faults,  and  total  page  faults)  each  of 
these  events  is  classified  as  corresponding  to  ordinary  file  I/O  activity,  executable  file  activity,  or 
non-file  VM  activity  that  is  internal  to  the  Paragon  microkernel.  This  subsystem  tallies  both 
event  counts  and  event  duration  time  intervals  for  each  of  these  event  subdivisions  and  reports  all 
of  this  data  correlated  in  a  single  subsystem  statistical  summary  record. 
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Interprocessor  Communication 

The  interprocessor  communication  (IPC)  instrumentation  subsystem  measures  overall  IPC 
message-passing  activity  within  the  operating  system.  Three  basic  events  are  instrumented: 
message  sends  and  receives  as  implemented  in  the  operating  system  software,  and  the  completion 
of  the  interprocessor  message  send  at  the  hardware  interface  level  of  detail.  Trace  records  for 
each  event  may  be  issued  by  the  subsystem,  if  desired,  although  this  is  strongly  discouraged  on 
the  Intel  Paragon  since  the  instrumented  code  executes  on  the  message  coprocessor.  Each  event 
is  further  categorized  by  message  size  group,  the  number  and  limits  of  the  groups  being 
configurable  parameters  of  the  IPC  instrumentation  subsystem.  This  subsystem  tallies  both  event 
counts  and  event  duration  time  intervals  for  each  of  these  event  subdivisions  and  reports  all  of 
this  data  correlated  in  a  single  subsystem  statistical  summary  record. 

Parallel  File  System 

The  parallel  file  system  (PFS)  instrumentation  subsystem  measures  PFS  I/O  activity  within  the 
operating  system.  Conceptually,  any  number  of  PFS  events  could  be  instrumented,  but  on  the 
Intel  Paragon  this  is  limited  to  PFS  read  and  write  activity  as  a  consequence  of  operating  system 
software  architecture.  This  subsystem  further  categorizes  PFS  read  and  write  events  by  the  size 
of  the  I/O  operation.  The  number  and  limits  of  size  groups  are  configurable  parameters  of  the 
PFS  instrumentation  subsystem.  In  addition  to  the  capability  of  generating  trace  records  for  these 
two  basic  events,  this  subsystem  tallies  both  event  counts  and  event  duration  time  intervals  for 
each  of  these  event  subdivisions  and  reports  all  of  this  data  correlated  in  a  single  subsystem 
statistical  summary  record. 

4.3  Results 

4.3.1  Portability 

Any  truly  portable  system  performance  measurement  system  requires  access  to  and  modification 
of  the  operating  system  at  the  source  code  level.  In  the  case  of  commercial  operating  systems,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  cooperation,  if  not  the  active  participation,  of  the  corporation 
controlling  the  rights  to  their  proprietary  source  code.  The  SESAME  project  was  fortunate  to 
obtain  this  degree  of  access  to  the  Intel  Paragon,  a  widely  used  high-performance  parallel 
machine  at  the  time  this  project  was  first  envisioned.  Among  the  very  highest  of  requirements 
placed  upon  the  SESAME  performance  instrumentation  software  design  was  the  specific  goal  of 
portability  across  parallel  system  architectures.  Internal  code  reviews  indicate  that  this  goal  has 
been  achieved,  subject  only  to  necessary  limits  imposed  by  design  functionality.  However,  the 
truest  test  of  software  portability  is  to  actually  port  the  software  to  another  machine.  One  of  the 
very  few  project  goals  not  achieved  was  to  perform  this  port.  Contrary  to  expectations,  the 
SESAME  project  was  unable  to  obtain  access  to  another  major  parallel  operating  system  s  source 
code.  Despite  this  shortcoming,  the  SESAME  project  members  believe  they  have  accomplished 
the  goal  of  designing  and  implementing  a  portable  performance  instrumentation  system  for 
parallel  operating  systems. 

4.3.2  Flexibility 

The  SESAME  performance  measurement  system  excels  in  its  realization  of  flexible,  extensible, 
easily  modifiable  instrumentation.  By  virtue  of  its  modular  design,  all  of  the  implemented 
performance  measurement  subsystems  were  created  subsequent  to  completing  the  implementation 
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of  the  core  components  of  the  measurement  software,  those  components  that  are  independent  of 
specific  measurements.  Experience  with  early  instrumentation  subsystems  suggested 
enhancements  that  were  made  to  the  measurement  system,  simplifying  the  addition  of  further 
subsystems.  The  final  two  subsystems  were  implemented  with  no  changes  whatsoever  to  the 
remainder  of  the  performance  measurement  system,  even  though  these  subsystems  are  the  most 
sophisticated  ones  designed  for  the  SESAME  project.  As  completed,  the  rate-determining  factor 
in  the  creation  of  new  measurements  is  the  complex  process  of  identification  of  what  specific 
measurements  are  to  be  made  and  where  in  the  existing  operating  system  source  code  they  can  be 
instrumented.  The  flexibility  of  the  SESAME  performance  measurement  software  permits  design 
and  implementation  of  new  measurements  to  be  accomplished  very  rapidly  and  easily  following 
identification  of  those  measurements. 

4.3.3  Performance 

Given  the  large  number  of  controls  that  the  SESAME  instrumentation  software  makes  available 
over  its  own  behavior  and  the  broad  range  of  system  performance  regimes  in  which  the 
instrumentation  software  is  designed  to  operate,  it  is  very  difficult  to  call  out  specific  numbers  as 
accurate  measurements  of  overall  instrumentation  system  performance.  The  SESAME  project 
measurement  team  has  performed  some  baseline  comparisons  of  system  behavior  without 
instrumentation  present  and  with  it  present  in  various  configurations. 

When  no  event  tracing  is  being  done,  the  SESAME  instrumentation  software  performs  very  well. 
The  dominant  factors  are  primarily  the  rate  at  which  measurement  subsystems  are  generating 
statistical  summary  data  records  (controlled  by  a  factor  called  the  pull  interval ),  and  secondarily 
the  number  of  measurement  subsystems  and  therefore  instrumentation  hooks  which  are  active.  At 
typical  pull  intervals-ten  seconds  or  more-the  Intel  Paragon  operating  system  displays  aggregate 
instrumentation  perturbation  ratios  less  than  0.1  percent,  with  the  measured  value  dropping  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  pull  interval.  In  certain  cases  (such  as  only  the  processor  utilization 
measurement  subsystem  being  active  and  pull  intervals  in  excess  of  30  seconds)  the  induced 
instrumentation  perturbations  are  not  measurable  by  the  system  clock  precision  and  are 
effectively  absent. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  SESAME  instrumentation  software  cannot  be  made  to  exhibit  large 
perturbations  of  the  operating  system  software.  Activating  event  traces  in  some  of  the 
subsystems  on  a  large  number  of  nodes  can  quickly  lead  to  the  production  of  performance  data  at 
such  a  high  rate  that  the  operating  system  is  overwhelmed  by  the  demands  of  the  performance 
measurement  activity.  In  particular,  on  the  Intel  Paragon  it  is  a  message  coprocessor  that 
performs  the  interprocessor  communication,  and  the  critical  path  algorithms  executing  on  that 
processor  are  highly  sensitive  to  perturbations  induced  by  measuring  its  performance.  As  the 
execution  of  event  hooks  is  localized  to  the  same  code  which  is  being  measured,  activating  event 
traces  for  the  IPC  measurement  subsystem  can  rapidly  lead  to  catastrophic  system  failure,  as  has 
been  observed  in  testing  the  SESAME  instrumentation  software.  The  only  real  solution  is  to  use 
event  tracing  only  with  great  discretion,  if  at  all. 

These  observations  of  bimodal  behavior  (outstanding  performance  in  one  basic  operational  mode, 
abysmal  performance  in  another)  indicate  that  the  design  and  implementation  of  the  SESAME 
performance  measurement  system  was  both  sound  and  well  executed.  The  concept  of  relying 
primarily  upon  constant  data  rate  statistical  event  summaries  in  independently  controllable 
performance  measurement  subsystems  is  validated  by  experience  in  practical  application. 
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5.  MODELING 

5.1  Overview  of  the  Simulation  Tool 


As  part  of  the  Sesame  project,  a  simulator  designed  to  model  the  performance  of  MPI  and  MP1- 
10  programs  was  built.  Simulators  for  parallel  programs  can  be  used  to  test,  debug  and  predict 
the  performance  of  parallel  programs  for  a  variety  of  parallel  architectures.  Most  existing 
simulators  (Brewer  et  al.  1991,  Davis  et  al.  1991,  Covington  et  al.  1991)  use  direct  execution  to 
simulate  the  sequential  blocks  of  code,  and  simulate  only  the  communication  and/or  I/O  events. 

As  sequential  execution  of  such  models  (Legedza  and  Weihl  1996,  Reinhardt  et  al.  1993,  Dickens 
et  al.  1994,  Dickens  et  al  1996)  are  typically  slow  (slowdown  factors  of  2  to  15  per  processor  are 
not  atypical),  several  researchers  have  used  parallel  execution  of  such  models  with  varying 
degrees  of  success.  The  primary  difficulty  in  obtaining  better  performance  is  the  significant 
synchronization  overhead  in  the  parallel  simulator.  With  the  use  of  the  simulator  we  explored 
novel  conservative  synchronization  algorithms  for  parallel  simulation  of  message  passing  para  e 
programs.  We  combined  the  existing  null  message  (Misra  1986)  and  conditional  event  (Shandy 
and  Sherman  1989)  protocols  together  with  a  number  of  optimizations  to  significantly  reduce  the 
frequency  and  cost  of  synchronizations  in  the  parallel  simulator.  An  existing  MPI  (MPI  Forum 
1 993)  program  may  be  linked  with  the  MPI-SIM  library  (after  an  appropriate  pre-processing 
stage  described  subsequently)  to  predict  its  performance  as  a  function  of  the  desired  architectural 
characteristics;  a  programmer  is  not  required  to  make  any  modifications  to  the  original  MP 
program.  We  have  also  incorporated  a  simulator  to  predict  the  performance  of  MPI-IO  programs 
(Bagrodia  et  al.  1997).  The  simulator  can  take  into  account  various  architectural  characteristics 
(e.g.,  number  of  I/O  nodes,  message  passing  latency),  file  system  characteristics  (e.g.,  data 
caching  and  partitioning),  and  secondary  storage  device  characteristics  (e.g.,  seek  time,  data 
transfer  time).  Using  the  simulator  we  predicted  the  performance  of  three  benchmark  applications 
including  the  BTIO  benchmark  from  the  NAS  benchmark  suite  (Bailey  et  al.  1995).  We  studied 
the  performance  of  the  benchmark  applications  as  a  function  of  alternative  implementations  for 
collective  I/O  operations,  including  two-phase  I/O  (del  Rosario  1993),  and  the  performance  oft  e 
benchmark  applications  as  a  function  of  alternative  caching  strategies  including  cooperative 

caching  (Dahlin  et  al.  1994). 

5.2  MPI  Simulation  Model 


5.2.1  MPI  Overview  and  Core  Functions 

MPI  (MPI  Forum  1993)  is  a  message-passing  library  which  offers  a  host  of  point-to-point  and 
collective  interprocess  communication  functions  to  a  set  of  single-threaded  processes  executing  in 
parallel.  All  communication  is  performed  using  a  communicator— which  describes  the  group  o 
communicating  processes.  Only  member  processes  may  use  a  given  communicator.  In  the  subse 
of  MPI  we  simulate,  all  collective  communication  functions  are  implemented  in  terms  of  point-to- 
point  communication  functions,  and  all  point-to-point  communication  functions  are  implemented 
using  a  set  of  core  non-blocking  MPI  functions.  The  core  functions  include  MPIJssend,  a  non- 
blocking  synchronous  send,  MPIJbsend,  a  non-blocking  buffered  send,  MPIJrecv  non-blocking 

receive  and  MPIJWait. 


thtr  h  6renCe  5Tee" the  two  sends  is  that  the  synchronous  send  completes  only  when 
the  receiver  has  accepted  the  message  using  a  matching  receive;  the  buffered  send  completes  as 

soon  as  the  data  has  been  copied  to  a  local  buffer.  The  buffer  space  is  released  only  when  the  data 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  receiver  via  a  synchronous  send.  Each  point-to-point  MPI  message 
carries  a  tag  and  the  sender-id.  A  receive  may  be  selective,  accepting  a  message  only  from  a 
Sm  W'th  8  glV6n  tag'  Alternately.  it  may  use  wild  card  arguments,  Y 

with™TCE  °r  MPKrANuY-TAG’ t0  'ndiCate  that  a  messa8e  fr°m  any  source  process  or 

sneHfirl8  *1  “il?  “f1 ptable>  The  wa,t  Is  simply  a  function  which  blocks  the  processuntil  the 
specified  non-blocking  (send  or  receive)  operation  has  completed. 

?! temiS  tar{etPro^m  t0  refer  t0  the  MPI  program  whose  performance  is  to  be 

7  7*  “  mtChine  °n  WWch  the  target  Pr0gram  executes>  as  the 

as  t£  ?achfne,mU  hS  ^CUt?0n  °f  the  tar§et  ProSram  on  the  target  machine,  and  host  machine 
2  a  ?Ch ^  slmuiator  executes.  In  general,  the  host  machine  may  be  sequential 

“chS  " ,s  impomn‘ that  ,he  p“  «■«•—«■  ■» - 

5.2.2  Preprocessing  MPI  Programs  for  MPI-SIM 

sirnulation  tSt"13?6  7  7*  feWer  pr0cessors  than  the  tar8et  machine  (for  sequential 
r  °  ; the  host  machine  has  only  one  processor);  this  requires  that  the  simulator  provides  the 

threfd  7  mult'*threaded  execution.  Since  MPI  programs  execute  as  a  collection  of  single- 
eaded  Pr°eesses  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  capability  for  multi-threaded  execution  of  MPI 

have  deveioped  mpi-l,te’  a  por,abie  ,ib^ ,o  supp“"  -'«• 

Executing  an  existing  MPI  program  as  a  multi-threaded  program  requires  additional 
modifications.  The  primary  one  deals  with  transforming  the  permanent  variable,  i  e  global 

rli  rll/'31'0  variables  withm  firnctions.  If  the  unmodified  MPI  program  is  executed  as  a 
multithreaded  program,  all  threads  on  a  given  host  process  will  access  a  single  copy  of  each 

T.°  PreVC?  th'S’ 11 IS  nCCeSSary  XoPrivat™  the  permanent  variable  such  that 
Ztr  l  3  w  !°Py'  EaCh  Permanent  variable  is  redeclared  with  an  additional  dimension 
size  is  equal  to  the  maximum  number  of  threads  in  a  host  process.  Each  reference  to  the 
permanent  variable  is  also  modified,  such  that  each  thread  uses  its  id  to  access  its  own  copy  of  the 
p  anent  variable.  This  process  of  adding  a  dimension  to  the  permanent  variables  is  referred  to 
as  privatization  A  preprocessor  is  provided  with  MPI-SIM  that  automatically  privatizes 
permanent  variables  converts  each  MPI  call  to  the  corresponding  MPI-SIM  call,  and  implements 
miscellaneous  transformations  needed  to  link  the  program  with  the  MPI-SIM  libraiy.  In  MPI-SIM 
routines  for  inter-thread  communication  are  syntactically  identical  to  those  for  inter-process 
communication,  except  for  the  use  of  a  special  prefix  to  distinguish  between  the  two. 

5.2.3  Simulation  Model  for  Core  Functions 

We  present  a  model  for  execution  and  simulation  of  the  four  core  firnctions.  The  simulation 
model  defines  a  logical  process  (LP)  for  each  process  in  the  target  program.  Each  LP  has  a 
message  queue  for  each  communicator  of  which  the  LP  is  a  member,  a  simulation  clock,  and  an 
ordered  list  (ordered  by  simulation  timestamp)  of  the  pending  (send  and  receive)  operations  of  the 
,  this  list  is  referred  to  as  the  request  list.  Simulation  of  a  process  in  the  target  program  by  a 
corresponding  LP  in  the  simulator  proceeds  as  follows:  sequential  code  blocks  are  simulated  via 
direct  execution;  each  call  to  an  MPI  communication  statement  (collective  or  point-to-point)  is 
translated  to  a  call  to  the  corresponding  MPI-SIM  function;  MPI-SIM  internally  implements  each 
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call  to  a  collective  function  in  terms  of  the  core  communication  commands  described  in  Section 
5.2.1 .  For  brevity,  we  will  not  describe  the  translation  in  this  report;  the  reader  is  referred  to 
(Prakash  1996).  We  will  briefly  describe  the  simulation  of  the  core  commands. 

The  sends  in  the  MPI  core  are  simulated  by  sending  a  message  (with  source,  destination,  tag, 
communicator  and  data)  to  the  receiver  LP.  The  message  is  timestamped  with  the  send  timestamp 
(the  current  simulation  time  of  the  sending  LP)  and  the  receive  timestamp  (which  is  the  send 
timestamp  plus  the  predicted  message  latency).  For  buffered  sends,  the  overheads  and 
functionality  for  buffer  availability  check  are  included  in  the  simulation.  The  simulation  of 
MPI  Irecv  simply  adds  a  request  to  the  request  list.  The  action  taken  for  the  wait  depends  on  the 
type  of  the  specified  operation.  For  instance,  for  wait  on  a  receive  operation,  the  LP  is  blocked 
until  a  matched  message  is  available.  Of  course,  the  LP  must  remove  messages  in  the  order  of 
their  simulation  timestamps  and  not  in  the  order  in  which  messages  are  physically  deposited  in  its 
queue.  When  an  appropriate  matching  message  is  removed,  the  LP’s  simulation  clock  is  updated 
to  the  maximum  of  the  current  simulation  time  and  the  receive  timestamp  of  the  matching 
message,  an  acknowledgment  is  sent  to  the  sender,  and  the  LP  is  resumed.  For  the  synchronous 
send  operation,  the  LP  blocks  until  the  corresponding  acknowledgment  has  been  received  from 
the  destination.  At  this  time,  the  simulation  time  of  the  LP  is  updated  to  the  maximum  oft  e 
current  simulation  time  and  the  receive  timestamp  of  the  acknowledgment. 


Parallel  I/O  and  Parallel  File  Systems 


Parallel  file  systems  offer  the  high  performance  necessary  for  running  complete  parallel  scientific 
applications.  To  provide  maximum  scalabilty,  the  machine’s  processors  are  generally  divided  into 
two  separate  groups:  compute  nodes  (cnodes)  and  I/O  nodes  (ionodes).  Cnodes  run  the  user 
applications  and  send  I/O  requests  to  the  ionodes.  All  disk  access  is  performed  by  the  ionodes, 
which  each  have  their  own  secondary  storage  device  (SSD)  and  manage  a  subset  of  the  1  e 
system’s  total  data.  In  this  manner,  the  parallelism  of  the  user  application  can  be  preserved  w  en 
performing  I/O.  Some  parallel  file  systems  (Corbett  and  Feitelson  1995,  Corbett  and  Fei  e  son 
1996)  even  allow  user  processes  to  configure  the  underlying  I/O  parallelism  to  match  their 
intended  access  pattern,  further  enhancing  performance. 

When  properly  tuned,  the  use  of  file  system  caching  can  drastically  reduce  the  number  of  I/O 
requests  that  must  wait  to  be  serviced  by  the  SSD.  Unfortunately,  choosing  the  correct  cache 
configuration  for  peak  performance  is  no  mean  feat.  This  is  particularly  true  of  parallel  file 
systems  which  offer  a  wide  variety  of  techniques  for  managing  the  many  caches  spread  across  e 
ionodes  and  cnodes.  One  technique  with  much  potential  is  cooperative  caching.  Presented  in 
(Dahlin  et  al.  1994)  as  a  set  of  high-performance  caching  algorithms  for  use  within  a  networ  i  e 
system,  cooperative  caching  attempts  to  improve  performance  through  better  management  o 
multiple  client  and  server  caches.  This  basically  includes  the  capability  to  retrieve  data  from 
remote  client  caches  and  the  global  control  of  a  portion  of  the  client  caches.  With  the  low  latency 
provided  by  the  interconnection  network  of  a  parallel  machine,  cooperative  caching  may  be  even 
better  suited  for  use  within  a  parallel  file  system. 

For  users  requiring  maximum  I/O  performance,  the  pairing  of  a  high  performance  parallel  file 
system  with  a  language-level  parallel  I/O  library,  such  as  MPI-IO,  is  a  natural  choice  MPI 
standard  message-passing  library  that  provides  a  number  of  point-to-pomt  and  collective 
communication  primitives  (MPI  Forum).  MPI-IO  is  a  proposed  extension  to  MPI  tha  would 
incorporate  parallel  I/O  constructs  (MPI-IO  committee).  The  proposed  constructs  include  both 
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independent  and  collective  I/O  operations,  asynchronous  I/O  calls,  file  access  via  independent  file 
pointers,  shared  file  pointers  and  explicit  offsets,  and  local  and  distributed  datatype  constructors. 

The  goal  of  our  simulator  is  to  provide  a  flexible  environment  for  studying  the  performance, 
interaction,  and  design  tradeoffs  inherent  with  the  use  of  high  performance  parallel  file  systems 
and  parallel  I/O  libraries.  In  addition,  support  for  parallel  execution  of  the  simulator  will 
considerably  reduce  the  turnaround  time  for  the  execution  of  detailed  simulation  models  for 
complex  system  configurations  and  workloads. 

5.4  Parallel  I/O  Simulator 

The  simulator  contains  the  following  primary  components: 

4  Simulation  kernel:  Execution  of  a  discrete-event  model  requires  a  kernel  that  can  execute 
the  events  in  their  timestamp  order.  The  simulation  kernel  provides  sequential  simulation  for 
use  on  a  uniprocessor,  as  well  as  parallel  simulation  using  multiple  synchronization 
protocols  for  a  parallel  architecture. 

•  MPISIM:  The  simulation  of  MPI-IO  commands  requires  the  ability  to  simulate  MPI 
communication  commands.  MPISIM  is  a  multi-threaded  MPI  simulator  that  was  developed 
for  this  purpose  (Prakash  1996,  Prakash  1998). 

•  PIO-SIM:  simulates  the  individual  and  collective  I/O  constructs  provided  by  MPI-IO.  These 
constructs  include  creating,  opening,  closing  and  deleting  a  file;  most  data  access  (read/write) 
operations;  and  a  local  datatype  constructor  introduced  as  part  of  the  MPI-IO  specification. 
The  collective  data  access  calls  have  been  implemented  in  the  simulator  using  a  number  of 
alternative  implementations,  which  are  described  subsequently. 

•  PFS-SIM:  simulates  the  parallel  file  system  used  to  service  I/O  requests  generated  by  the 
MPI-IO  programs.  This  component  is  self-contained  and  may  be  replaced  by  a  simple  disk 
access  model  in  order  to  speed  up  simulation  whenever  a  detailed  system  model  is  not 
required.  However,  use  of  PFS-SIM  allows  the  study  of  a  wide  variety  of  parallel  file  system 
configurations. 

•  Secondary  Storage  Device  models:  The  behavior  of  the  physical  disks  simulated  by  a  set  of 
disk  models.  We  have  included  simple  models  based  on  seek  time,  rotational  latency,  and 
data  transfer  rate,  as  well  as  a  highly  detailed  model  developed  at  Dartmouth  (Nieuwejaar  and 
Kotz  1996). 

The  I/O  simulator  has  been  designed  to  be  both  modular  and  extensible.  It  is  relatively  easy  to 
replace  individual  modules  at  each  of  the  preceding  levels.  In  particular,  it  is  straightforward  to 
replace  the  SSD  models,  to  modify  the  caching  or  partitioning  policies  used  by  PFS-SIM,  to 
modify  the  implementation  of  a  specific  collective  MPI-IO  operation  supported  by  PIO-SIM,  and 
to  change  the  model  of  the  interconnection  network. 

We  assume  that  the  target  program  includes  local  code  blocks  that  are  simulated  by  direct 
execution,  MPI  communication  calls  that  are  simulated  by  MPISIM,  and  MPI-IO  commands  that 
are  handled  by  PIO-SIM.  Each  process  of  the  target  program  is  modeled  by  a  single  thread  in  the 
simulator;  we  refer  to  this  thread  as  the  target  LP.  When  a  target  LP  executes  an  MPI-IO  call,  it  is 
intercepted  by  PIO-SIM.  In  the  case  of  collective  I/O,  MPISIM’s  underlying  communication 
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facility  is  used  for  synchronization  and  communication  between  target  LPs.  If  complex  user- 
defined  datatypes  are  used  (which  allow  processes  to  access  non-contiguous  pieces  of  data  with  a 
single  MPI-IO  call),  the  single  non-contiguous  request  is  decomposed  into  multiple  contiguous 
requests.  PIO-SIM  uses  standard  UNIX  system  I/O  calls  (e.g.,  read(),  write(),  etc.)  to  replicate  the 
functionality  of  these  operations  in  the  simulator.  These  I/O  requests  are  then  passed  to  PFS-SIM, 
in  order  to  determine  I/O  execution  time  for  the  simulated  subsystem. 

The  I/O  subsystem  can  be  simulated  at  multiple  levels  of  detail.  At  the  most  abstract  level,  a 
simple  analytical  model  is  provided  which  calculates  the  I/O  time  as  a  function  of  specified  disk 
performance  characteristics  and  the  size  of  the  data  transfer.  For  more  detailed  analysis,  PFS-SIM 
is  used  to  simulate  the  parallel  file  system’s  cnodes,  ionodes  and  disks,  using  separate  LPs  to 
represent  each  of  these  entities.  The  I/O  requests  from  PIO-SIM  are  passed  to  the  cnode  LP 
corresponding  to  the  target  machine’s  cnode  on  which  the  requesting  target  process  would  be 
running.  Each  request  is  then  distributed  to  one  or  more  ionode  LPs  based  upon  the  physical  data 
layout  selected.  Similarly,  ionode  LPs  send  their  requests  to  disk  LPs,  where  I/O  service  tim(js  are 
calculated.  This  path  is  then  reversed,  completing  the  I/O  simulation.  When  caching  is  included  in 
the  simulation  model,  this  path  may  of  course  be  shortened  or  may  include  additional 
communication  among  ionode  LPs  and  cnode  LPs  (e.g.,  block  invalidation  requests  or 
cooperative  caching  messages). 

5.4.1  PIO-SIM 

PIO-SIM  is  the  layer  of  the  simulator  which  simulates  MPI-IO  calls.  PIO-SIM  implements  all 
data  access  operations  except  calls  using  a  shared  file  pointer.  This  includes  positioning  using 
explicit  offsets  and  individual  file  pointers,  independent  and  collective  coordination,  and  blocking 
and  nonblocking  synchronism.  Two  central  problems  in  the  simulation  of  MPI-IO  programs 
include  support  for  user-defined  datatypes  and  specific  implementations  of  collective  I/O 
operations.  We  address  them  in  the  following  sections. 

MPI-IO  Datatypes 

In  MPI-IO,  MPI  datatypes  are  used  to  specify  a  “view”  of  the  file.  Effectively,  this  allows 
processes  to  execute  I/O  operations  with  different  file  access  patterns.  For  example,  if  four 
processes  were  to  access  a  common  file,  which  contained  a  matrix  stored  m  row-major  order, 
each  process  could  open  a  filetype  that  represented  only  a  submatrix  of  the  bigger  matrix  (e.g.,  a 
specific  row  or  column).  Data  that  lies  outside  of  this  filetype  would  not  be  accessible  to  this 
process.  Subsequent  read  and  write  operations  to  the  file  would  pertain  only  to  the  section  oft  e 
matrix  that  lies  within  the  filetype  used  to  open  the  file. 

Since  the  simulator  was  designed  to  be  portable  and  not  rely  on  any  specific  implementation  of 
MPI  (e.g.,  internal  data  structures  of  the  MPI  runtime  system),  the  attributes  of  each  datatype  are 
extracted  by  PIO-SIM  when  a  call  is  made  to  a  datatype  constructor.  This  information  is  then 
stored  within  the  simulator  so  that  subsequent  calls  that  use  this  datatype  can  refer  to  it  as  nee  e  . 
Consequently,  PIO-SIM  maintains  its  own  internal  structure  to  represent  datatypes.  This  structure 
consists  of  a  list  of  base  offsets  and  the  length  (number  of  bytes)  of  valid  data  at  tha  offset.  This 
structure  is  similar  to  I/O  lists-as  found  in  PMPIO,  NAS’s  implementation  of  MPI-IO >  (Fmeberg 
et  al.  1996),  as  well  as  type  maps-as  found  in  the  MPI-IO  implementation  for  the  NEC  Cenju-3 
(Sanders  et  al.  1996).  We  will  refer  to  this  structure  simply  as  an  IOL. 
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In  MPI-IO,  opening  a  file  is  a  collective  operation.  Upon  invocation,  each  target  LP  creates  an 
IOL  to  represent  its  filetype  (ftype  IOL).  Afterwards,  each  target  LP  exchanges  its  ftype  IOL  with 
all  other  target  LPs.  This  is  done  to  facilitate  using  global  knowledge  about  any  subsequent 
collective  read/write  operation  for  optimized  collective  I/O. 

Finally,  during  a  read  or  write  call,  the  target  process  specifies  a  data  buffer  as  well  as  its 
corresponding  datatype  (btype).  A  btype  IOL  is  constructed  at  each  call  so  that  the  data  from  the 
user  buffer  can  be  mapped  to  the  correct  locations  within  the  file  according  to  the  ftype  IOL.  The 
mapping  requires  each  target  LP  to  create  a  request  IOL  that  represents  the  entire  I/O  request. 

This  results  in  using  multiple  (as  well  as  partial)  copies  of  the  ftype  IOL  to  “tile”  the  entire 
request.  Subsequently,  the  I/O  operation  is  performed  by  the  target  LP  by  traversing  the  request 
IOL,  seeking  out  the  base  offset,  and  reading/writing  the  number  of  bytes  as  specified  in  each 
element  of  the  request  IOL. 

Collective  I/O  Implementations 

In  the  case  of  collective  I/O  operations,  the  underlying  implementation  of  the  collective  I/O 
algorithm  is  hidden  from  the  user.  The  basic  idea  behind  collective  I/O  algorithms  is  to  use  global 
knowledge  about  the  I/O  transfer  among  the  processes  in  order  to  combine  many  small  requests 
into  fewer  large  requests,  thereby  reducing  disk  access  overhead. 

PIO-SIM  currently  supports  the  following  collective  I/O  implementations: 

•  Global  Barrier  Collective  I/O.  Upon  making  the  collective  I/O  call,  all  processes  execute  a 
barrier  to  synchronize  at  the  outset,  and  then  proceed  with  the  regular,  non-collective  call. 
This  form  of  collective  I/O  does  not  optimize  the  requests;  it  only  serves  as  the  base 
implementation  that  is  allowed  by  the  MPI-IO  specification.  This  is  the  approach  taken  by 
versions  1.0  through  1.2  of  MPI-IO/PIOFS,  the  implementation  of  MPI-IO  by  IBM  for  the 
SP2.2 

•  Node  Grouping.  Processes  participating  in  the  collective  call  are  partitioned  into  groups  and 
the  I/O  requests  for  each  group  are  implemented  in  turn.  Thus  node  grouping  attempts  to 
avoid  flooding  the  system  with  too  many  simultaneous  requests.  Its  utility  is  heavily 
dependent  on  the  application  (Nitzberg  1 992). 

•  Two-Phase  I/O.  I/O  is  done  in  two  phases  (Rosario  et  al.  1993).  In  the  first  phase,  processes 
arrange  their  requests  according  to  a  conforming  distribution.  This  is  a  permutation  of  the 
data  across  the  processes  so  that  it  coincides  as  much  as  possible  with  the  underlying  file 
layout.  The  actual  I/O  is  done  in  the  second  phase  to  reduce  overall  disk  traffic.  The  I/O 
requests  are  optimized  in  two  ways:  1)  duplicate  requests  are  eliminated,  and  2)  numerous 
small  requests  which  lie  contiguously  are  combined  into  one  large  request. 

5.4.2  PFS-SIM 

The  basic  structure  and  functionality  of  PFS-SIM  is  taken  from  the  Vesta  parallel  file  system,  a 
highly  scalable,  experimental  file  system  developed  by  IBM  (Corbett  et  al.  1996).  Many  of 
Vesta’s  features  have  been  included  in  the  design  of  PFS-SIM,  most  notably,  the  use  of  an 
interface  which  allows  user  applications  to  configure  the  parallelism  actually  used  to  perform  I/O. 

In  addition  to  the  flexibility  contained  within  the  Vesta  interface,  PFS-SIM  allows  many  of  the 
file  system’s  physical  characteristics  to  be  varied,  such  as  cnode/ionode  ratio,  number  of  disk 
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drives  attached  to  each  ionode,  and  disk  drive  characteristics,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  different 
cache  configurations. 

Caching 

While  the  Vesta  file  system  implemented  caching  only  at  the  ionodes,  PFS-SIM  supports  systems 
which  have  caching  at  both  ionodes  and  cnodes.  This  caching  setup  offers  a  larger  variety  of 
configurations  for  study,  including  cooperative  caching.  PFS-SIM  also  supports  a  full  range  of 
cache  sizes,  cache  block  sizes,  cache  associativities  (direct-mapped,  fully  associative,  set 
associative)  and  write  policies  (write-through/write-back,  write-allocate/write-around).  Write- 
invalidation  is  used  to  maintain  cache  coherency,  though  write-update  could  easily  be  added. 

Block  replacement  uses  the  LRU  algorithm. 

The  cache  management  policies  implemented  by  PFS-SIM  are: 

•  Base  caching.  Provides  local  cache  at  both  ionodes  and  cnodes,  but  does  not  utilize  any  of 
the  cooperative  caching  techniques.  Reads  involve  checking  the  local  cnode  cache  and  then 
the  cache  of  the  ionode(s)  responsible  for  managing  the  required  data.  If  the  data  is  not  in 
either  of  these  caches,  it  is  retrieved  from  disk.  Writes  are  somewhat  more  complex  and 
depend  on  the  exact  write  policies  chosen,  but  operate  much  the  same  way.  Write- 
invalidation  causes  the  invalidation  of  any  remote  cnode  cache  blocks  which  contain  data  just 
written. 

•  Greedy  forwarding.  Adds  the  retrieval  of  data  from  remote  cn  caches.  Whenever  an  ionode 
receives  a  request  for  data  which  it  is  not  currently  caching,  it  checks  to  see  if  any  cnode  in 
the  system  is  caching  the  data.  If  so,  the  request  is  forwarded  to  that  cnode,  otherwise  the  data 
is  read  from  the  disk. 

•  Centrally  coordinated  caching.  Typically  used  in  addition  to  forwarding,  centrally 
coordinated  caching  attempts  to  improve  the  global  cache  hit  rate  of  the  system  by 
coordinating  the  contents  of  the  cnode  caches.  A  specified  portion  of  each  cnode  cache  is 
collectively  managed  by  the  ionodes,  with  the  remaining  portion  still  managed  locally  by  the 
cnode.  Whenever  a  cache  block  is  evicted  from  an  ionode  cache,  it  is  sent  to  that  ionode’s 
portion  of  the  centrally  coordinated  cache.  This  is  very  similar  to  physically  moving  some  of 
the  cnode  cache  to  each  of  the  ionodes.  The  penalty  for  this  is  a  reduced  hit  rate  at  each 
cnode’s  local  cache. 

•  Optimized  globally  managed  caching.  For  the  network  environment  in  (Dhalin  et  al.  1994), 
the  tradeoff  of  a  reduced  local  hit  rate  for  a  higher  global  hit  rate  resulted  in  peak  cache 
performance  occurring  when  80%  of  each  cnode’s  cache  was  coordinated.  The  fact  that 
retrieving  data  from  a  remote  cnode  in  a  parallel  file  system  is  much  less  expensive  than 
retrieving  data  from  a  remote  client  in  a  network  file  system  led  us  to  believe  that 
performance  would  continue  to  improve  until  100%  of  all  cache  was  coordinated.  This  would 
remove  any  data  redundancy  within  the  caches  and  eliminate  the  need  for  expensive  cache 
coherency  protocols.  The  order  in  which  blocks  are  placed  within  the  different  caches  was 
changed  in  an  attempt  to  minimize  the  effect  of  coordination  on  local  cache  hit  rates.  Blocks 
read  from  the  disk  are  first  placed  in  the  cache  of  the  cnode  that  issued  the  read.  The  ionode 
cache  is  then  used  to  house  evicted  cnode  cache  blocks.  With  100%  centrally  coordinated 
caching,  blocks  would  be  placed  first  in  the  ionode  cache  and  then  moved  to  the  cnode  caches 
as  they  are  evicted. 
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5.5  Parallel  Execution  of  A  Simulation  Model 


Two  types  of  protocols  have  commonly  been  used  in  the  parallel  simulation  of  parallel  programs: 
the  synchronous  or  quantum  protocol  (e.g.,  SimOS  in  Rosenblum  et  al.  1995,  Rosenblum  et  al. 
1997),  and  the  asynchronous  protocols  (e.g.,  LAPSE  in  Dickens  et  al.  1994).  In  the  synchronous 
protocol,  each  LP  periodically  simulates  its  corresponding  process  for  a  previously  determined 
interval  Q,  termed  the  simulation  quantum,  and  then  executes  a  global  barrier.  These  barriers  are 
used  to  ensure  that  messages  from  remote  LPs  will  be  accepted  in  their  correct  timestamp  order. 
An  LP  waiting  at  a  receive  will  accept  a  matching  message  from  its  buffer  only  if  the  receive 
timestamp  of  the  message  is  less  than  the  simulation  time  at  which  the  current  quantum 
terminates.  If  more  than  one  such  message  is  present,  the  LP  will  select  the  one  with  the  earliest 
timestamp;  if  no  such  messages  are  present,  the  LP  remains  blocked,  and  its  simulation  time  is 
updated  to  the  end  of  the  current  quantum.  The  synchronous  protocol  is  guaranteed  to  be  accurate 
only  if  Q<L,  where  L  is  the  communication  latency  of  the  target  architecture.  However,  a  small  Q 
implies  frequent  global  synchronizations,  leading  to  poor  performance.  (If  the  host  machine 
provides  an  efficient  hardware  implementation  of  global  synchronization  (e.g.,  CM5),  it  might  be 
feasible  to  obtain  good  performance  even  with  a  small  value  of  Q).  Simulation  efficiency  can  be 
improved  by  using  a  larger  quantum;  however  with  Q>L,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  guarantee  that 
the  simulator  is  accurate.  Thus  parallel  simulators  (e.g.,  SimOS)  that  use  this  protocol  offer  two 
simulation  modes:  fast  and  inaccurate,  or  slow  and  accurate. 

MPI-SIM  uses  an  asynchronous  protocol,  which  reproduces  the  communication  ordering  of  the 
target  program  in  the  simulator.  LPs  have  two  attributes  associated  with  them  at  all  times: 
execution  status  (blocked,  running  or  terminated)  and  simulation  status  (deterministic  or  non- 
deterministic  mode).  An  LP  is  blocked  if  it  has  executed  a  receive  statement  and  no  matching 
message  is  available;  otherwise  it  is  said  to  be  running.  An  LP  is  in  deterministic  mode  if  every 
receive  request  in  its  request  list  explicitly  specifies  the  source  (i.e.,  no  receive  contains 
MPI_ANY_SOURCE  as  the  source).  Each  LP  executes  without  synchronizing  with  other  LPs 
until  it  gets  blocked  on  some  wait  operation;  a  synchronization  protocol  is  used  to  decide  if  the 
LP  can  or  cannot  proceed  with  a  message  from  its  buffer.  We  briefly  describe  our  protocol. 

Each  LP  in  the  model  computes  a  local  quantity  called  earliest  input  time  or  EIT  (Jha  and 
Bagrodia  1993).  The  EIT  represents  a  lower  bound  on  the  receive  timestamp  of  future  messages 
that  the  LP  may  receive.  Consequently,  upon  executing  a  wait  statement,  an  LP  can  safely  select  a 
matching  message  with  a  receive  timestamp  less  than  its  EIT.  Different  asynchronous  protocols 
differ  only  in  their  method  for  computing  EIT.  Our  implementation  supports  various  protocols 
including  the  Null  Message  Protocol  (NMP)  (Chandy  and  Misra  1979),  the  Conditional  Event 
Protocol  (CEP)  (Chandy  and  Sherman  1989),  and  a  new  protocol  which  is  a  combination  the  two 
(Jha  and  Bagrodia  1993).  Due  to  space  limitations,  we  have  omitted  details  of  the  protocol;  the 
interested  reader  is  referred  to  Prakash  (1996). 

The  primary  overhead  in  implementing  parallel  conservative  protocols  is  due  to  the 
communications  to  compute  EIT  and  the  blocking  suffered  by  an  LP  that  has  not  been  able  to 
advance  its  EIT.  We  have  suggested  and  implemented  a  number  of  optimizations  to  significantly 
reduce  the  frequency  and  strength  of  synchronization  in  the  parallel  simulator,  thus  reducing 
unnecessary  blocking  in  its  execution.  The  primary  optimizations  include: 

•  Automatic  detection  of  deterministic  fragments  in  the  parallel  program.  In  general,  an 
LP  is  blocked  either  if  its  buffer  does  not  contain  a  matching  message  or  if  the  timestamp  on 
the  message  is  greater  than  the  LP’s  EIT.  However,  an  LP  in  the  deterministic  mode  can 
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proceed  as  soon  as  it  finds  a  matching  message,  regardless  of  its  EIT.  This  is  an  optimization 
within  the  framework  of  the  null  message  protocol. 

•  Reducing  blocking  time  of  an  LP  by  exploiting  the  communication  characteristics  of  the 
application.  By  precisely  defining  potential  message  sources,  an  LP  can  reduce  the 
communications  that  are  used  to  advance  its  EIT. 

•  Reducing  the  frequency  of  synchronization  with  dynamic  extraction  of  lookahead. 
Lookahead  is  the  ability  of  an  LP  to  predict  lower  bounds  on  future  times  at  which  it  will 
generate  a  message  for  other  LPs.  Extracting  tight  estimates  for  each  communicating  partner 
leads  to  fewer  synchronizations  than  the  commonly  used  static  methods  for  computing 
lookahead. 
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SESAME  Repository 

http://origin.cs.ucla.edu/ 
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DISCUSSION 

6.  REPOSITORY 

6.1  Overview 

6.1.1  Purpose 


The  Repository  ('<httn://origin.cs. ucla.edu/>)  uses  World  Wide  Web  technology  to  serve  three 
general  roles  in  the  SESAME  project: 

•  House 

•  Share 

•  Coordinate 

The  most  basic  function  is  to  house  the  products  of  the  research.  This  includes  the  programs  for 
measurement  and  simulation  instruments,  the  data  produced  by  them,  the  tools  used  to  analyze 
the  data,  and  the  results  of  the  analysis.  Along  with  housing  is  the  need  to  make  this  available  to 
the  project  members  and  the  research  community  at  large.  This  involved  the  production  of  a 
WWW  interface  to  all  components  housed.  As  the  central  point  for  the  project,  the  repository 
also  serves  the  coordinating  role:  providing  a  contact  point,  maintaining  a  discussion  board,  and 
serving  requests.  Repository  staff  also  took  primary  responsibility  for  development  of  analysis 
software,  as  well  as  design  and  execution  of  experiments. 

The  WWW  interface  is  the  major  innovation  of  the  repository,  and  is  designed  into  all 
components.  While  the  material  housed  can  be  downloaded  and  used  locally  in  a  conventional 
manner,  it  is  intended  mainly  for  online  use.  The  design  goal  was  that  the  only  tools  a  user  would 
need  to  access  the  repository  and  participate  in  the  research  would  be  an  Internet  connection  and  a 
current  browser. 
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6.1.2  Organization 

The  repository  is  broadly  organized  as  three  linked  libraries. 


•  Data 

•  Tool 

•  Model 

The  data  library  holds  the  results  of  the  project  activities.  The  major  component  is  the 
nerformance  measurements  on  the  target  systems,  but  the  library  also  holds  documentation  files 
for  the  data,  discussion  messages,  and  project  reports.  The  tool  library  holds  the  programs  an 
suoDorting  files  used  to  measure  performance,  analyze  data,  and  operate  the  repository,  bot 
material  developed  by  the  project,  and  specialized  tools  obtained  elsewhere.  The  moMilbran 
was  reserved  for  the  details  of  simulated  systems. 


6.1.3  Interface 

All  three  libraries  are  accessed  through  the  WWW  interface,  with  their  contents  interlinked. 
Although  the  material  housed  in  the  libraries  can  be  accessed  in  a  traditional  hierarchical  manner 

(the  repository  main  page  links  to  a  page  for  each  library,  whicV^“*tnt'aXe  Je 
files  are  available  for  download),  the  data  and  tools  are  designed  for  online  interactive  use. 

For  example:  The  data  library  main  page  lists  the  different  types  of  to.  available  ' with .links  to 
search  tools  that  identify  files  of  that  type.  Links  on  the  search  results  point  to  home  page 
each  data  set  that  are,  in  turn,  generated  by  another  tool.  The  home  page  display  includes 
information  about  the  data  (drawn  from  the  data  library)  marked  with  links  to  the  raw  data  an 
documentation  for  each  component  and  to  tools  which  can  be  used  to  analyze  it.  Links  tot 
analysis  tools  pass  the  home  page  information;  this  permits  the  tool  to  immediately  load  the  d 
from  the  librai^  and  put  up  an  initial  display  of  the  selected  var.able(s),  without  the  need  to 
manually  specify  the  data  file  or  variable  names. 

All  three  libraries  share  a  common  upload  procedure,  to  allow  users  to  contribute  material  to  any 
library.  And  the  discussion  board  software  permits  links  to  any  resource. 

6.2  Input 

The  starting  point  for  the  repository  is  the  ability  to  accept  material  from  the  outside.  This 
Eludes  the  results  from  the  other  two  teams,  as  well  as  (we  hope)  contributions  from  outs.de 
researchers  or  other  interested  parties.  There  were  two  major  entry  points. 

•  The  file  upload  page 

•  The  discussion  board. 

The  unload  page  provides  a  standard  method  for  contributing  larger  files  such  as  those  for  source 
code^  date, ^documentation.  The  discussion  board  provides  a  simple  method  for  exehangmg 
comments  or  making  experiment  reports. 
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6.2.1  Upload 

The  three  libraries  share  a  common  upload  procedure.  An  HTML  form  linked  from  the 
repository  home  page  allows  the  uploader  to  enter  information  about  the  file  and  attach  the 
uploaded  material. 

The  form  requests  all  the  information  needed  to  handle  the  data: 

Uploader's  name  and  e-mail  address 

Contact  name  and  e-mail  address  for  information  about  the  file 
Data  set  title 

Detailed  description  of  the  data  set 
File  type  (data,  source  code,  graphics,  text) 

Archive  library  (data,  tool,  model,  discussion  images) 

Name  of  the  file 

The  receiving  script  formats  the  information  from  the  upload  form  to  create  an  "info"  file 
describing  the  attached  object,  writes  both  to  a  temporary  directory,  and  e-mails  the  info  file  to 
the  site  maintainer.  Images  for  the  discussion  board  are  automatically  processed  and  added  to  the 
online  archive;  all  other  material  is  saved  for  review  by  repository  staff. 

6.2.2  Discussion 

To  facilitate  the  roles  of  sharing  and  coordinating,  the  repository  maintained  an  online  messagg 
board.  The  software  used  was  WebBBS  <http://awsd.com/scripts/webbbs/>,  a  simple,  freely 
distributed,  off-the-shelf  product. 

Configuration  options  allowed  messages  to  include  HTML;  permitting  both  formatting  and 
embedding  of  links  and  images.  They  also  allowed  the  inclusion  of  header/footer  sections  to 
make  the  general  layout  of  the  pages  consistent  with  the  repository  style.  Users  could 
individually  select  message  threading  and  selection  options,  and  save  these  in  their  browser  with 
http  cookies.  The  control  software  was  stored  in  the  Tool  library;  the  messages  were  stored  in  the 
Data  library.  A  special  section  in  the  Data  library  was  established  for  image  files  to  be  included 
in  discussion  messages;  the  file  upload  procedure  was  set  to  allow  these  images  to  be  placed 
directly  into  the  library,  without  intervention  by  repository  staff. 

The  ability  to  embed  HTML,  and  upload  images  was  used  to  facilitate  cross-linking  of  resources. 
Files,  or  programs  referenced  in  a  message  could  be  linked  to  the  appropriate  page  in  the 
repository  (or  to  off-site  locations).  Repository  staff  were  able  to  produce  well-  constructed 
messages  which  presented  experimental  results  in  a  detailed  and  attractive  manner,  with 
embedded  links  to  the  data  files  referenced,  programs  used,  relevant  documentation,  and  previous 
discussion  messages  referred  to. 

It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  more  casual  users  found  the  process  of  constructing  such 
detailed  documents  arduous  and  confusing.  To  achieve  the  desired  goal  of  fully  linked  and 
illustrated  discussion  in  a  production  system,  images  would  need  to  be  attached  directly  to 
messages,  and  cross-links  inserted  automatically. 
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6.3  Data  Library 

The  Data  Library  itself  consists  of  a  directory  tree  on  our  main  data  server.  In  the  repository's 
cross-linked  structure  files  may  be  accessed  directly  by  http,  but  are  designed  mainly  for  online 
use  through  programs  in  the  Tool  library.  There  is  a  directory  for  performance  data  collected  on 
each  computer  platform,  a  directoiy  for  documentation  files,  and  a  directory  for  discussion 
messages  (with  a  subdirectory  for  images). 

6.3.1  Performance  Data 

The  repository  holds  both  the  output  from  the  SESAME  inslmmentation  and  data  Ann  the  user- 
level  programs  used  to  generate  system  activity.  User-level  data  is ;  held from i  both the _target 
nlatform  of  the  Intel  Paragon,  as  well  as  comparison  platforms  such  as  the  Sun  SPARCstation.  In 
s™«ls  special  ft.es  wera  created  merging  the  SESAME  data  taken  a.  the  operattng  system 
level,  with  the  data  generated  by  the  user  program  running  at  the  same  time. 

Data  sets  are  stored  as  pairs  of  files,  one  containing  the  data  itself  the  °ther  co^aining 
information  about  the  data.  The  data  files  are  all  in  binary  SDDF  format,  the  info  files  are  t 
ASCII  The  files  are  held  in  the  directory  for  their  platform  in  the  data  library,  with  a  file  nam 
te"e  host,  time,  and  instrument;  the  info  flies  are  identified  with  the  further  extension 

“info.” 

Data  Files 

Data  files  are  all  held  in  the  binary  Salf-Defining  Data  Format  (SDDF)  developed  by  the  Pabb 
Project  at  the  UIUC.  This  format  allows  both  elaborate  labeling  of  the  data  and  transfer  o 
hinarv  data  across  systems  with  different  internal  numeric  representations.  A  library  of  C++ 
Ss  shows  for  dSdTng  and  manipulation.  The  SESAME  data  is  written  directly  m  this 
foinat;  all  other  data  was  converted  to  this  format  with  special  routines  using  the  library 
functions. 

The  file  names  were  constructed  to  encode  basic  information.  The  SESAME  data  files  were 
“ed  from  the  hostname,  an  undelete,  and  a  date-time  ‘ 

suitable  extension.  Data  taken  with  a  file  system  benchmark  called  ow  on  the  repository 
SPARCstation  Greyhound,  at  10:02:41  on  20  March  1998  has  the  file  name 
Grgvhound  19980320] 00241  .iow;  the  matching  info  file  has  the  name 
Greyhound  1 9980320100241  .iow.info. 

For  detailed  descriptions  of  the  data,  see  the  documentation  files. 


Info  Files 

The  Info  file  contains  a  description  of  the  data.  It  is  in  flat  ASCII  forma,  l to 

and  follows  a  standard  layout  both  to  be  comprehensible  to  human  readers,  and  allow  g 

by  automated  tools.  It  includes. 


Information  from  the  upload  form: 
File  name 
File  size 

Contact  name  and  E-mail 
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Data  set  title 
Detailed  description 
Original  file  name 

Information  drawn  from  the  file: 

System  type 
Host  name 
NumNodes 

Instrument  type  and  version 
Begin  date 

And  structure: 

Packet  structure 
Packet  type 

Different  types  of  data  records  used 
Data  record  descriptions 

6.3.2  Documentation  Files 

Online  documentation  files  are  provided  for  each  major  system  component.  They  are  held  mainly 
as  HTML,  to  be  cross-linked  from  other  parts  of  the  repository.  The  Data  library  home  page 
includes  a  short  description  of  each  type  of  data,  with  links  to  the  documentation  and  data  files 
which  include  that  type.  Each  data  file’s  home  page  includes  a  list  of  the  data  types  the  file 
contains,  with  links  to  the  documentation  and  analysis  options.  And  links  to  the  documentation 
can  be  embedded  in  discussion  messages  where  the  data  is  used.  Documentation  includes: 

•  The  SESAME  design  documents.  The  original  MS-Word  files  for  both  the  high-level 
conceptual  description  and  the  detailed  low-level  design  documents  are  included.  An  HTML 
version  of  the  high-level  document  was  prepared  for  online  viewing. 

•  The  SESAME  control  GUI  user  instructions. 

•  Details  for  all  SESAME  subsystems.  These  provide  a  list  of  the  data  produced  by  the 
subsystem,  and  information  on  its  interpretation  and  handling. 

•  Descriptions  of  the  user-level  programs  and  the  data  they  produce.  The  various  forms  of  the 
file  system  benchmark  (“iow”),  and  the  test  workload  generator  (sesame-sort)  are  covered. 

•  Details  of  the  disk  drives  attached  to  the  test  Paragon.  The  file  systems  were  a  significant 
focus  of  investigation,  and  the  manufacturer’s  data  sheet  was  obtained  and  posted  in  its 
original  (ASCII)  format. 

A  subdirectory  is  included  for  the  SESAME  QUORUM  ’98  presentation.  It  is  presented  in  both 
the  original  PowerPoint  files,  and  in  carefully  prepared  HTML. 

6.3.3  Discussion  Messages 

In  normal  operation  the  WebBBS  files,  both  the  program  and  message  files,  would  usually  be 
hidden  from  the  users,  and  accessed  only  through  the  BBS  interface.  As  part  of  the  research  goal, 
they  were  made  directly  accessible  to  allow  users  to  view  the  repository  s  design.  A  subdirectory 
for  images  included  both  the  image  files  and  info  files  similar  to  those  for  the  data  automatically 
generated  from  the  data  on  the  upload  page. 
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6.4  Tool  Library 

Just  as  the  Data  library  holds  the  measurements  and  supporting  documentation  the  Tool  library 
holds  the  programs ,  7nd  supporting  files  used  by  the  project.  This  includes  both  software 
developed  by  the  project  and  resources  obtained  from  outs.de.  The  major  categor.es  are. 

•  Measurement  Programs 

•  Data  Handlers 

•  Analysis  Programs 

•  External  Tools 

6.4.1  Measurement  Programs 

The  performance  measurement  software  is  housed  in  the  library,  both  the  SESAME  OS .level  and 

by  http,  so  that  outside  researchers  could  install  and  use  the  programs  on  t  ei  y 

was  hoped  that  they  would  upload  the  results  and  improved  programs  to  the 
Repository,  but  time  and  circumstance  did  not  permit  this. 

SESAME 

There  were  three  versions  of  the  portable  components  of  the  SESAME  OS  level  software  put 
online  along  with  a  control  GUI.  The  GUI  was  put  online  on  a  test  basis  so  that  remote use 
could  operate  the  OS  level  software  on  target  machines.  However,  routing  difficulty 
conflict  prevention  issues  made  this  problematic. 

s^ternlteelfTh^Paragon  operating  system  is  proprietary,  and  no  satisfactory  way  was  found  to 
disclose  the  nature  and  placement  of  the  hooks  without  disclosing  Intel  s  intellectual  pr  P  rty. 
Platinum  concluded  thaUhey  could  supply  instrumented  kernel  modules  to  Paragon  owners, 
not  release  the  material  to  parties  not  otherwise  authorized  to  possess  it. 

In  addition  to  the  SESAME  programs,  there  were  two  major  user-level  programs  developed  for 
the  project,  iow  and  sesame-sort. 

inw,  File  System  Benchmark 

The  Parauon  file  systems  were  a  major  focus  of  the  project.  A  general-purpose  benchmark 

the  data,  and  caTling  scripts  to  collect  associated  information  about  the  system  configura  >o  . 

sesame-sort.  Workload  Generator 
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sort  routine  that  reads  from  a  Parallel  File  System  (generating  measurable  PFS  reads);  sorts  the 
input  data  (loading  the  CPU);  passes  sorted  data  between  nodes  with  MPI  (requiring  transfers  of 
varying  sizes);  writes  to  PFS  (generating  measurable  PFS  writes);  and  handles  data  sets  large 
enough  to  force  significant  virtual  memory  operation  (across  the  various  measurable  types). 


6.4.2  Data  Handlers 

Several  data  handling  routines  were  developed  to  help  install  data  in  the  repository,  and  allow 
web-based  interaction  with  the  SDDF  format  data  files. 

Data  Installation 


As  described  above,  data  sets  consist  of  two  files:  the  data  and  an  accompanying  info  file.  The 
input  procedure  gathers  most  of  the  data  for  the  info  file.  A  routine  called  FileStructure  is  then 
used  to  scan  the  data  file,  and  append  a  list  of  all  data  record  types,  their  number,  and  the 
attributes  and  data  types  of  each  field.  The  files  are  then  placed  in  the  online  directory. 

Search 


Several  search  functions  were  installed  on  the  Web  site: 

•  Full  text  of  discussion  messages 

•  Full  text  of  documentation  files 

•  Basic  information  by  platform  and  instrumentation 

The  WebBBS  program  includes  the  ability  to  search  the  messages  for  keywords.  The  repository 
adapted  the  search  code  to  work  from  a  general  search  page. 

A  simple  routine  (searchDocs.pl)  “grep”ed  all  the  documentation  files  for  a  string  from  the  search 
form,  and  returned  links  to  all  matching  files.  The  most  basic  data  for  each  file  was: 

•  File  name 

•  Data  set  title 

•  Platform  type  and  name 

•  Instrumentation 

•  Creation  date 

This  was  extracted  from  the  info  file  with  a  Perl  routine  (baseload.pl),  and  placed  in  an  Oracle 
database.  A  Perl/SQL  interface  (platbyinst)  called  from  a  simple  HTML  form  permitted  users  to 
search  for  data  files  from  any  platform,  any  instrument,  or  any  combination. 

SDDF  Interface 


The  SDDF  format  is  very  flexible,  but  quite  complicated.  It  can  only  be  read  effectively  with  the 
specialized  library  routines  in  the  Pablo  distribution.  To  convert  data  to  more  easily  readable 
forms,  the  repository  used  the  "FileStructure"  program  to  extract  descriptive  information,  and 
adapted  the  Pablo  “ExtractFieldValues”  to  retrieve  data.  The  adapted  program  (S- 
ExtractFieldValues)  improved  the  numerical  accuracy  of  the  output,  permitted  extraction  of 
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strings  and  extraction  of  arrays  in  several  output  formats.  Perl  routines  could  then  scan  the  info 
files  for  descriptions,  and  call  the  extractor  to  read  the  associated  data. 


6.4.3  Analysis  Programs 

Online  analysis  of  data  was  a  major  focus' of  the  repository,  and  a  number  of  cron-linked  routines 
were  developed.  As  with  the  data  generation  programs,  the  source  code  and  supporting  files  were 
made  available  for  download,  but  the  emphasis  was  on  use  through  the  WWW.  There  were  wo 
display  tracks:  quick-look  displays  which  generated  bitmaps  using  Perl;  and  Java-based  displays 
which  were  more  sophisticated. 

File  Home  Page 

The  primary  entry  point  for  analysis  is  the  data  file’s  home  page.  On  demand  a  Perl  routine 
scans  the  info  file,  and  generates  a  Web  page  showing  the  data  record  types,  the  analysis  options, 
and  the  file  description  (Figure  6.1).  The  data  type  listings  link  to  the  documentation,  and  the 
analysis  option  links  invoke  each  against  the  file. 
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sesame_1999012Q112226 .sort-merge 


Measurement  Record  Types 

r-t^v  Jet  doeumtntaiic® 

n-1  ^summary —  sesame-soft  workload  summary 
gort-traoo  —  sssam*-sort  workload  trac* 

Hon  Summary —  SESAMEsutsystem  CPU Utflizarioo summary 
rM  Summary —  SESAME subsystem  VM  summary 
pr  Summary—  SESAME subsystem  IPC summary 
A  Software  TVade  —  SESAME  subsystem  IP  C  Send  Software  trace 
*  Hardware  Trace  —  SESAMEsutsystem  IPCSend  Hardware  trace 
ve  Software  Trace  —  SESAME  subsystem  IPC  Receive  Software  trace 
FS  Summary —  SESAME  subsystem  PFS  summary 
■war  Read  Trace  —  SESAME  subsystem  PFS  Read  trace 
loot  Write  Trace  —  SESAME  subsystem  PFS  -Write  trace 


Analysis  Options 

cSCk  to  start 


SESAME  Basic  File  Information 


File  name: 
File  size: 

SystemType 


sesame  19990120112226. sort-merge 
2777515 

paragon 
sesame 


)uick-Look  Tools 


The  performance  measurement  tools  produce  large  quantities  of  data  whose  properties  are  not 
well  known  in  advance.  This  creates  a  need  for  a  fast,  simple  system  to  check  the  results  without 
the  effort  of  extracting  the  data  and  entering  it  into  a  plotting  program. 


The  quick-look  tools  are  highly  automated  routines,  which  produce  bitmapped  plots  of  selected 
data.  The  basic  design  generates  a  standard  set  of  labels  from  the  info  file,  and  autoscales  t  e 
data  to  produce  the  initial  view  with  minimal  input.  Different  routines  adjust  the  details  for  the 
target  data,  and  usually  present  the  plot  in  an  HTML  form  to  allow  customizing  the  maximum, 
minimum,  and  scaling. 

The  minimal  information  required  for  the  initial  view  allowed  the  process  of  invoking  it  to  be 
highly  streamlined.  A  start  page  linked  as  “run  quicklook  tools”  from  the  file’s  homepage 
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scanned  the  info  file  for  the  available  data,  and  generated  links  and  forms  showing  the  apphcab 
plot  types  Clicking  a  link,  or  submitting  the  form  would  proceed  directly  to  the  initial  view, 
without  the  need  to  manually  enter  any  of  the  instructions  for  the  plot.  Four  types  of  plots  were 

developed: 

•  Count/rate 

•  Bivariate 

•  File  record  10  time 

•  Sort  mixed-level. 

SESAME  summary  records  include  the  counts  of  each  measured  event  over  the  pull  interval  For 
a  selected  field  the  count/rate  routine  produced  a  plot  with  a  small  graph  for  each  node,  showing 
the  count  and  count  rate  over  time  (countRate.pl).  The  plot  was  presented  as  an  image  map,  so 
that  clicking  the  graph  for  a  node  generated  a  larger,  rescaled  plot  of  the  data  for  the  node. 

For  scalar  data,  a  simple  form  allowed  the  user  to  plot  pairs  of  fields  within  a  record 
(showXY.pl). 

The  file-system  benchmark  could  measure  the  I/O  time  of  each  record.  A  special  version  plotted 
this  data  (mt2.pl). 

The  workload  generator  produced  matching  data  from  both  the  user  and  system  levels.  Another 
combined  much  of  .he  data  to  show  how  CPU  loading  and  vrrtual  memory 
activity  varied  with  the  applications  actions  (showSequence.pl). 

As  an  example  Figure  6.2  shows  a  section  of  the  quick-look  page  for  a  file-system  benchmark 
file  Selecting  the  fink  marked  “Plot  10  Timings”  brings  up  Figure  6.3  listing  the  data  for  each 
run  contained  in  the  file.  Selecting  the  fink  for  the  run  with  an  ‘  sio  (size  of  record)  of  6 
produces  the  plot  shown  in  Figure  6.4  displayed  with  a  form  for  adjusting  the  plot  parameters. 
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Figure  6.3:  Top  of  Selection  Page  for  Benchmark  I/O  Time  Display 
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Figure  6.4:  Quick-look  Plot  with  Adjustment  Form 
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Java  Tools 


The  Java  tools  were  intended  to  allow  production  of  better-looking,  and  more  customized 
displays  than  the  quick-look  tools  could  provide.  A  line  graph  building  program  was  developed 
for  scalar  data  (sesameAppletjava). 

A  special  display  was  developed  for  the  sesame-sort  data.  This  “sequence  player  produced  a 
moving  “play  back”  of  the  data  from  the  sesame-sort  workload  generator  on  a  diagram  of  the 
computer  (SequencePlayer).  For  each  node,  bars  showed  the  level  of  CPU  consumption  and 
virtual  memory  activity  from  the  SESAME  summary  records,  and  lights  showed  inter-processor 
communication  and  PFS  I/O  at  both  the  user  and  system  levels.  The  application  phase  was  also 
shown. 

An  example  is  shown  in  Figure  6.5  (the  program  is  explained  in  more  detail  Section  6.4.4).  The 
application  is  sorting  65MB  of  random  numbers  with  eleven  compute  nodes.  Nodes  4,  9,  and  10 
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are  actively  sorting  the  numbers  they  currently  hold;  all  show  high  CPU  consumption  by  the  user, 
but  they  show  varying  levels  of  system  CPU  and  VM  activity.  Nodes  5,  6  7  8  11,  and  1 5  are 
each  waiting  to  exchange  numbers  with  the  node  below;  they  also  show  high  CPU  consumptio 
by Tuser.with  varying  levels  of  system  CPU  and  VM  activity.  Nodes  12  and  14  are 
exchanging  sorted  numbers;  node  14  is  in  the  hardware  phase  of  an  1PC  send. 


Figure  6.5:  Display  of  Paragon  Running  "sesame-sort" 


6.4.4  External  Tools 

There  were  two  major  external  resources  used:  distributions  from  the  Pablo  project  at  UIUC, 
especially  the  SDDF  handling  functions,  and  WebBBS. 

These  were  placed  online  in  the  Tool  library,  but  were  intended  for  use  by  other  routines  rather 
than  for  download  by  users.  As  with  the  WebBBS  data  flies,  in  typical  operation  the  conflg  files 
wXld Tikely  have  been  hidden  for  security  reasons.  Here  they  were  exposed  as  par,  of  the 

research  goal. 
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6.5  Model  Library 


This  was  intended  to  hold  different  models  of  the  target  systems.  These  models  were  to  be  used 
to  verify  our  understanding  of  the  systems,  and  predict  performance  under  speculative  conditions. 
The  library  was  used  to  store  the  source  code  for  Platinum  technology’s  Paragon  port  of  the  MPP 
simulator  developed  by  the  Modeling  Team. 
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7.  MEASUREMENT  RESULTS 


The  SESAME  performance  measurement  system  is  intended  for  use  on  fully  running  systems 
with  actual  applications  whose  performance  one  wishes  to  improve.  If  a  program’s  performance 
is  inadequate  in  an  OS  related  area,  investigators  can  instrument  the  relevant  section  of  the  OS 
code,  run  the  target  application,  and  produce  a  detailed  picture  of  the  process.  For  our  target  MPP 
systems  this  was  expected  to  reveal  suspected  inefficiencies  in  the  OS  itself  (and  did),  but  the 
insight  gained  could  also  be  used  to  tune  an  application  to  the  system. 

7.1  Test  Program 

To  demonstrate  our  ability  to  gain  this  insight,  repository  staff  primarily  used  a  test  program 
called  “sesame-sort.”  It  is  designed  to  generate  system  activity  similar  to  an  actual  parallel 
application  (driving  the  computer  through  each  of  the  major  instrumented  activities),  but  be 
simple  enough  to  follow  its  behavior  with  a  minimum  of  tortured  analysis.  The  program  is  an 
inefficient  parallel  sort,  whose  task  is  simply  to  read  a  portion  of  a  large  file  of  random  double 
precision  numbers,  sort  them,  and  write  them  to  a  different  file. 

Full  details  are  given  in  the  documentation,  but  the  basic  algorithm  is  this: 

Each  compute  node  reads  a  section  of  the  random  number  file  and  sorts  it.  The 
node  then  tests  with  its  neighbors  to  see  if  their  sorted  lists  overlap.  If  so,  they 
exchange  a  portion  of  their  highest  and  lowest  numbers,  and  resort.  The 
exchanges  and  resorts  continue  until  the  nodes  find  no  more  overlap  in  the  lists. 

The  input  numbers  are  now  fully  sorted,  and  the  nodes  write  their  lists  to  the 
output  file. 

The  files  are  held  on  a  parallel  file  system,  so  that  reads  and  writes  trigger  the  SESAME-PFS 
instrumentation.  Trades  are  done  using  message  passing  interface  calls,  which  are  captured  with 
the  inter-processor-communication  (IPC)  instrumentation.  Sorts  use  a  standard  heap-sort 
algorithm,  which  both  generates  a  high  processor  load  measured  by  the  SESAME-CPU 
instrumentation,  and  sweeps  through  the  allocated  memory  producing  virtual  memory  activity 
measured  by  the  SESAME- VM  instrumentation. 

The  program  issues  timestamps  as  it  passes  from  one  activity  to  another,  which  permits  us  to 
correlate  the  user-level  activity  with  the  SESAME  system-level  data.  A  calling  script  invokes  the 
program  through  a  timer,  to  record  execution  time  and  CPU  consumption  data  normally  available 
at  the  user  level. 

7.1.1  Computer 

The  computer  used  for  the  tests  was  a  16-node  Intel  Paragon  XP/S.  It  is  diagrammed  in  Figure 
7.1.  It  is  partitioned  into  service  (I/O)  nodes  (0-3),  and  compute  nodes  (4-15);  node  3  is  the  boot 
node.  The  I/O  nodes  communicate  to  the  attached  devices,  and  run  basic  user  processes;  the 
compute  nodes  run  the  parallel  programs.  Nodes  1  through  3  each  have  a  1GB  disk  drive 
attached;  the  drives  on  1  and  2  hold  a  parallel  file  system;  the  drive  on  node  3  holds  an  unused 
PFS  section,  and  all  other  file  systems.  Due  to  a  parity  error  on  the  backplane,  the  slot  for  node 
13  is  not  usable,  and  no  node  is  present. 
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The  system  uses  “GP”  nodes,  with  two  Intel  i860,  processors;  one  for  computation,  and  another 
for  communication.  The  compute  nodes  have  16MB  of  RAM,  the  I/O  nodes  have  32MB. 

Figure  7.1:  Test  Computer 


7.1.2  Tests 

Runs  were  made  with  all  seven  possible  numbers  of  compute  nodes  (Table  7-1)  Sort  sizes  varied 
from  1MB  to  65MB. 


Table  7-1:  Combinations  of  Compute  Nodes 


Size 

Nodes 

1 

4 

2 

48 

3 

4  8  12 

4 

45  89 

6 

67  10  11  14  15 

8 

4  5  67  8  9  10  11 

11 

All 

Our  analysis  will  focus  on  the  data  obtained  with  the  SESAME  instrumentation,  rather  than  the 
application.  But  a  general  view  of  the  program’s  performance  is  given  in  and  Figure  7.2  and 
Figure  7.3.  These  graph  the  wall  clock  time  required  for  the  runs  to  complete,  at  small  run  sizes 
and  over  the  full  range,  respectively. 

At  smaller  sizes  we  can  see  a  general  overhead  associated  with  larger  numbers  of  compute  nodes, 
but  a  slower  increase  in  completion  time  as  the  sort  size  increases.  With  one  compute  node  the 
times  follow  roughly  the  N\og2N  scaling  of  the  underlying  heapsort.  The  other  curves  rise  more 
slowly;  by  about  6MB  two  nodes  complete  the  task  faster  than  one;  at  10MB  the  best 
performance  is  with  three. 

At  larger  sizes,  however,  performance  is  dominated  by  abrupt  increases  in  time  when  the  sort  size 
reaches  between  8  and  10  MB  per  node.  Interestingly,  a  sort  of  65MB  with  8  nodes  causes  the 
system  to  panic  on  a  VM  paging  error. 
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Seconds 


Figure  7.2:  Run  Completion  Times  with  Small  Sort  Sizes 
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7.2  MPIinit,  High  Time  Resolution 


The  SESAME  Inter-Processor  Communication  hooks  detected  an  unexpected  burst  of  MPI 
activity  between  the  start  of  execution  and  the  allocation  of  the  main  data  array  on  each  node. 
From  the  timing  and  distribution  of  events,  it  appears  that  this  is  the  MPIinit  procedure,  which  is 
called  on  each  compute  node  to  initialize  the  communication  structure.  These  data  indicate  a 
potential  scaling  problem  in  the  procedure,  and  demonstrate  the  extreme  detail  the  SESAME 
instrumentation  can  reveal. 

7.2.1  Init  Phases 

In  the  cases  examined  these  bursts  have  four  phases: 

•  Each  node  sends  a  zero  length  message  to  each  other  node. 

•  Zero  length  messages  are  passed  hierarchically  from  higher  ranked  nodes  down  to  the  zero 
ranked  node,  which  then  returns  a  message  along  the  same  path. 

•  Zero  length  messages  are  again  passed  hierarchically,  but  by  different  paths.. 

•  Phase  III  repeats  with  a  message  size  of  4  bytes. 

Nodes  move  from  Phase  I  to  II  immediately,  so  that  the  two  phases  overlap  in  time.  There  is  an 
~0.1  second  delay  between  Phases  II  and  III,  and  III  and  IV.  The  content  of  the  messages  is  not 
known,  nor  is  the  underlying  algorithm. 

Figure  7.4  shows  the  pattern  of  communication  in  each  phase  during  a  four-node  run  in  data  file 
sesame  1 9990 1191 2442 1  .sort-merge.  In  Phase  II,  node  9  exchanges  messages  with  node  5, 
while  in  II  and  IV  it  exchanges  with  8.  In  the  path  phases  nodes  wait  until  receiving  all  the 
messages  from  above  before  sending  to  the  next  in  line;  in  Phase  II  node  5  sends  to  4  after 
receiving  from  9,  and  4  sends  to  5  and  8  after  receiving  from  both  (more  details  follow  below). 


Figure  7.4:  MPIinit  Phases  Observed  with  SESAME 
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7.2.2  Scaling  Issue 

There  are  potential  performance  problems  in  the  scaling  of  this  procedure.  The  each-to-each 
phase  scales  as  N(N-1);  the  largest  Paragons  would  have  supported  about  2000  compute  nodes  f 
around  4  000  000  nearly  simultaneous  messages,  many  between  distant  points  in  the  mesh.  The 
other  phases  might  suffer  from  complexity  in  their  scaling,  as  each  node  must  know  which  nodes 
will  be  passing  to  it,  and  wait  until  it  has  received  from  all  before  sending  to  the  next  node  m  e 

path. 

7.2.3  SESAME  Trace 

The  SESAME  instrumentation  allows  us  to  trace  this  activity  in  great  detail,  using  actual 
™asu™.s  rather  than  assumptions,  extrapolations,  or  estimates.  We  have  traced  the  pattern 
of  execution  in  several  cases,  and  detected  at  least  one  performance  anomaly. 

As  an  example  of  the  tracing  detail,  let  us  consider  Phase  II  above.  Each  message  is  measured  in 
three  places.  The  transfer  from  the  user  level  through  the  OS  kernel  to  the  hardware,  the 
hardware  transfer  itself;  and  the  pass  through  the  receiving  node  OS  to  its  user  level  Each 
measurement  gives  the  time  of  occurrence  and  duration  of  the  event,  allowing  us  to  trace  the 
process  Figure  7.5  shows  a  diagram  of  Phase  II  with  letters  showing  the  order  m  which  the 
messages  were  passed.  Table  7-2  and  Figure  7.6  show  the  data  to  microsecond  accuracy. 

The  level  of  detail  achieved  is  very  high;  the  graph  is  only  500  microseconds  wide  We  can  see, 
for  example  that  Node  5  was  ready  to  receive  the  message  from  9  immediately  Oftsec  after 
hardware  transfer),  but  4  does  not  begin  its  receive  from  8  for  200pse,  But  this  deby  less 

than  lOOpsec  to  the  phase  completion  (the  delay  between  the  5-*4  send  and  receive)  because 
would  still  have  had  to  wait  for  the  9->5-»4  path  to  complete. 

Given  that  these,  again,  are  measures  of  actual  execution,  an  error  or  inefficiency  in  the  algorithm 
could  hardly  escape  such  inspection. 


Figure  7.5:  Phase  II  Diagram 
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Table  7-2:  Data  from  Example  Phase  II 


Event 

Send 

Software 

Start 

Send 

Software 

Stop 

Send 

Hardware 

Start 

Send 

Hardware 

Stop 

From 

Node 

To 

Node 

Receive 

Software 

Start 

Receive 

Software 

Stop 

A 

91675.618190 

91675.618201 

91675.618215 

91675.618220 

8 

4 

91675.618420 

91675.618431 

B 

91675.618275 

91675.618289 

91675.618301 

91675.618307 

9 

5 

91675.618308 

91675.618318 

c 

91675.618344 

91675.618359 

91675.618371 

91675.618377 

5 

4 

91675.618475 

91675.618483 

D 

91675.618523 

91675.618533 

91675.618551 

91675.618557 

4 

5 

91675.618557 

91675.618567 

E 

91675.618575 

91675.618583 

91675.618596 

91675.618602 

4 

8 

91675.618606 

91675.618623 

F 

91675.618589 

91675.618599 

91675.618616 

91675.618621 

5 

9 

91675.618624 

91675.618636 

Figure  7.6:  Phase  II  Graph 
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7.2.4  Scaling  Test  /  Performance  Anomaly 

Without  a  knowledge  of  the  algorithm,  the  shapes  of  the  passing  networks  in  large  systems  cannot 
be  predicted.  But  for  comparison,  Figure  7.7  shows  the  patterns  for  the  largest  array  we  could 
produce:  1 1  nodes  (from  the  same  data  file  as  above).  Phase  II  shows  a  pattern  based  on  pairs. 
Phase  III  shows  a  chain-oriented  layout.  In  the  4-node  case,  a  node  was  at  most  only  two  hops 
out  from  the  center,  in  the  1 1-node  case  it  is  three  or  four  hops  out. 


Figure  7.7:  Phases  II  and  III  with  11  Nodes 


Although  the  test  computer  was  too  small  to  investigate  massive  scaling  effects,  we  would  still 
like  to  check  the  scaling  issues.  Because  the  nodes  proceeded  separately,  and  the  phases  were 
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short  this  is  difficult.  Phase  IV  is  unusually  discreet  and  identifiable  and  we  attempted  a 
measurement  by  checking  the  time  from  the  start  of  the  earliest  send  so/wore,  to  the  complete  of 
SS  receive  software,  and  compared  this  to  the  number  of  nodes.  The  results  are  shown  m 

Figure  7.8. 

As  feared,  there  is  no  visible  scaling.  But  there  is  a  repeated  anomaly.  For  six  compute  nodes, 
the  times  are  bimodal,  concentrated  both  at  the  typical  time  of  around  6  milliseconds,  and  at 
much  higher  value  of  20.  By  tracing  the  execution,  as  in  the  example  above,  we  found  that  is 
was  dueto  an  unusually  long  interval  between  the  send  from  node  14,  to  the  receive  by  node  . 
The  send  and  receive  events  themselves  are  not  of  unusual  duration,  but  the  interval  between 

them  is  extended. 

The  significance  of  this  is  that  timing  anomalies  do  occur  in  the  MPIinit  function,  and  that 
SESAME  instrumentation  can  describe  them  in  great  detail. 


Figure  7.8:  Phase  IV  Completion  Times 
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7.3  Parallel  File  Open,  Coordination  of  Measurements 

The  test  application  read  its  data  from  a  single  input  file,  requiring  that  the  nodes  coordinate  their 
reads  so  that  each  acquired  a  separate  section.  The  Paragon  OS  provided  a  good  means  for  this 
with  a  mode  in  which  the  system  automatically  determined  the  location  to  read  based  on  the 
number  of  compute  nodes  and  the  record  size  used  by  the  application  (M_RECORD).  The 
process  of  opening  and  synchronizing  the  input  file,  however,  turned  out  to  be  much  longer  and 
more  complicated  than  expected.  By  coordinating  the  data  from  the  application  and  multiple 
SESAME  hooks,  we  can  obtain  some  insight  into  the  procedure,  and  why  it  takes  as  long  as  it 
does. 

7.3.1  Time  to  Open  and  Synchronize  a  File,  from  Application 

From  the  application  level  we  can  observe  the  amount  of  time  it  takes  to  open  and  synchronize 
the  file.  On  each  node,  the  program  issues  timestamps  immediately  before  the  commands  to  open 
the  file,  set  the  mode,  and  read  the  data.  No  other  actions  are  taken  during  the  sequence.  By 
comparing  the  stamp  for  the  open  command  from  a  given  node  with  the  stamp  for  the  read,  we 
can  determine  the  time  it  required  for  the  open/sync  procedure.  (Because  the  nodes  execute 
separately,  it  is  easier  to  define  this  per  node,  rather  than  attempt  to  compute  a  global  number.) 
Results  are  shown  in  Table  7-3  and  Figure  7.9.  The  mean  time  to  open  and  sync  scales  very 
linearly,  about  0.14  seconds  per  node. 

For  a  scalable  system,  this  is  a  substantial  number.  In  a  2000-node  machine,  it  would  imply  an 
open  time  of  over  4  minutes.  If  the  run  is  to  last  many  hours,  this  might  not  be  a  problem,  but  it 
becomes  serious  if  short  execution  is  required,  or  many  files  are  used.  For  an  8-hour  run,  opening 
ten  files  would  consume  10%  of  its  allotment.  An  “embarrassingly  parallel”  procedure  that  takes 
a  day  to  run  on  one  node,  might  be  expected  to  require  only  a  minute  on  2000,  but  opening  only 
one  input  file  and  one  output  file  would  extend  the  amount  to  ten  times  this  value. 


Table  7-3:  Time  to  Open  and  Synchronize  Input  File 


Number  of 

Event 

Mean 

Scaling 

Compute 

Count  Completion 

Nodes 

Time 

1 

10 

0.101 

0.101 

2 

26 

0.291 

0.145 

3 

45 

0.459 

0.153 

4 

68 

0.564 

0.141 

6 

114 

0.794 

0.132 

8 

184 

1.110 

0.139 

11 

264 

1.507 

0.137 

45 


Figure  7.9:  Mean  File  Open  Time  and  Scaling 


7.3.2  Coordinated  Tracing 

The  application-level  numbers  can  be  used  to  locate  the  problem  and  indicate  its  magnitude,  but 
they  provide  no  insight  into  its  source.  By  combining  the  application’s  timestamps  wit 
SESAME  trace  data,  we  can  shed  much  more  light  on  what  is  taking  so  long. 

On  each  node,  the  application  allocates  an  array  to  hold  the  input  data,  opens  the  input  file,  sets 
the  file  mode  (which  requires  a  global  synchronization),  and  then  reads  the  data  into  the  array 
printing  a  timestamp  immediately  before  each  action.  These  actions  follow  one  another  directly, 
with  no  other  I/O  or  significant  computation. 

Table  7-4  shows  the  trace  for  these  events  and  the  SESAME  PFS  and  1PC  hooks,  for  a  run  using 
two  compute  nodes  (from  file  sesame  1 99W1 19124421  sort-merge)-  The _  Tune  sho”s 

the  timestamp  of  each  application  event,  and  the  start  and  stop  turns  for _PF! Sr a ids  RE  ), 
software  receives  (RECV),  and  IPC  hardware  and  software  sends  (SEND),  The  Size  column 
shows  the  number  of  bytes  read  from  the  file  or  transferred  by  MPI. 

The  SESAME  instrumentation  shows  that  each  open  command  is  followed  immediately  by  a  PFS 
read  on  Node  3  (the  boot  node),  and  the  sync  is  accompanied  by  an  exchange  of  MPI  messages 
between  the  compute  nodes.  The  requested  size  of  the  PFS  read  was  81 92  bytes  (one  virtua 
memory  page)  but  the  data  returned  was  only  104  bytes.  The  IPC  messages  were  in  a  series  of 

sizes:  24,  28,  100  and  0  bytes. 

From  the  timestamps,  it  is  clearly  visible  that  the  IPC  messages  are  performing  the  file 
synchronization,  exchanging  messages  of  different  sizes.  With  larger  numbers  of  compute  nodes 
the  situation  is  more  complex,  with  the  nodes  exchanging  more  messages,  the ™g 
wider  array  of  sizes.  The  nodes  also  proceed  through  the  sync  procedure  slightly  out  of  phase 
such  that  messages  of  different  sizes  overlap,  and  some  nodes  begin  reading  from  the  file  while 
others  are  still  performing  the  sync.  But  this  is  clearly  the  primary  use  of  the  time. 

Without  knowing  the  algorithm  or  exact  requirements  for  the  synchronization,  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  but  this  would  appear  to  be  excessive.  Computing  the  actual  file  locations  used  by  each 
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compute  node  requires  knowing  only  the  number  of  compute  nodes,  the  rank  of  the  node  in 
question,  and  the  record  size.  It  should  be  possible  to  sort  this  out  among  the  nodes  with  far  less 
communication. 


Table  7-4:  File  Open/Sync  Trace 


Node 

Event 

Size  Time 

4 

array 

91620.145266 

4 

open 

91620.146660 

3 

READ 

8192(104) 

91620.190408- 

91620.202103 

8 

array 

91620.190619 

8 

open 

91620.191462 

3 

READ 

8192(104) 

91620.226979  - 

91620.230664 

4 

sync 

91620.251981 

8 

sync 

91620.276960 

4 

SEND 

24 

91620.318820- 

91620.318851  , 

91620.318886- 

91620.318908 

8 

SEND 

24 

91620.346989  - 

91620.347015, 

91620.347040  - 

91620.347064 

4 

RECV 

24 

91620.347068  - 

91620.347108 

8 

RECV 

24 

91620.347108- 

91620.347122 

8 

SEND 

28 

91620.358300  - 

91620.358315  , 

91620.358338  - 

91620.358361 

4 

SEND 

28 

91620.369034- 

91620.369051  , 

91620.369076  - 

91620.369094 

8 

RECV 

28 

91620.369087  - 

91620.369119 

4 

RECV 

28 

91620.369139- 

91620.369155 

8 

SEND 

100 

91620.369246- 

91620.369260, 

91620.369274  - 

91620.369305 

4 

SEND 

100 

91620.369347  - 

91620.369360  , 

91620.369376  - 

91620.369397 

8 

RECV 

100 

91620.369398- 

91620.369420 

4 

RECV 

100 

91620.369425  - 

91620.369437 

8 

SEND 

0 

91620.417613- 

91620.417627  , 

91620.417650  - 

91620.417660 

4 

RECV 

0 

91620.435826  - 

91620.435837 

4 

SEND 

0 

91620.435935  - 

91620.435952  , 

91620.435978  - 

91620.435989 

8 

RECV 

0 

91620.435988  - 

91620.436024 

8 

SEND 

0 

91620.436332  - 

91620.436344  , 

91620.436369  - 

91620.436376 

4 

RECV 

0 

91620.436374  - 

91620.436394 

4 

SEND 

0 

91620.436430  - 

91620.436442  , 

91620.436455  - 

91620.436463 

8 

RECV 

0 

91620.436464  - 

91620.436476 

4 

read 

523776 

91620.436483 

8 

read 

523776 

91620.436496 
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7.4  PFS  I/O,  Possible  System  Errors 

Engineering  folklore  identified  I/O  operations  as  a  major  site  of  low  MPP  performance.  In  the 
Paragon,  the  Parallel  File  System  (PFS)  was  the  focus  of  high-speed  I/O,  making  it  a  prime  target 

for  investigation. 

In  principle,  parallel  disk  I/O  is  a  simple,  scalable  means  to  high  speed  file  access.  By  spreading 
a  file’s  contents  across  multiple  disks,  a  system  should  be  able  to  obtain  the  combined  throug  pu 
of  all  the  disks,  and  scale  the  I/O  rate  to  required  levels.  The  Paragon  PFS  proved  to  be  a  goo 
target  for  SESAME,  revealing  it  to  be  a  complex  and  problematic  system,  with  unexpected 
properties  and  inadequate  documentation. 

The  Paragon  PFS  is  laid  out  as  “stripes”  of  64KB  per  disk.  Such  that  when  mounted  on  two  disks, 
the  first  64KB  of  the  file  system  resided  on  the  first  disk,  the  second  64KB  on  the  second  disk, 
the  third  on  the  first  disk  again,  and  so  on  for  the  full  size  of  the  system.  Tests  were  run  with 
systems  of  one,  two,  and  three  disks  (and  one  comparison  run  on  a  larger  computer  with  tour 
five-disk  raids).  For  the  sesame-sort  tests,  the  PFS  was  mounted  on  two  dedicated  disks 
connected  to  Nodes  1  and  2.  This  was  to  isolate  the  PFS  operations  from  the  other  system 
activity  on  the  boot  node  (Node  3),  to  which  the  remaining  disk  was  attached. 

Unexpected  Asymmetries 

7.4.1  Unexpected  Asymmetries 

Table  7-5  shows  the  PFS  I/O  for  a  sesame-sort  run  using  one  compute  node  (from  file 

sesame  1 9990 1  701 03 1 57.sort-merge).  The  application  timestamps  show  the  file  open,  sync,  _ 

read/write,  and  file  close  events.  The  SESAME  PFS  hooks  show  the  activity  on  the  I/O  nodes  for 
that  time.  As  discussed  in  the  previous  section,  the  file  open  is  followed  by  a  small  read  on  Node 

3  (the  boot  node). 

At  the  read  event,  the  application  executes  a  single  “read”  statement,  requesting  7332864  bytes 
(~7MB)  from  the  PFS.  The  subsequent  PFSread  traces  show  the  data  being  retrieved  from  the 
two  I/O  nodes.  The  “inclose”  stamp  indicates  that  the  read  statement  has  returned  successfu  ly, 
and  the  program  is  proceeding. 

For  the  application,  the  read  is  an  atomic  event.  The  SESAME  hooks  show  us  that  at  the  system 
level  it  executes  as  a  series  of  eight  reads,  four  on  each  I/O  node.  These  reads  occurred  m  pairs, 
the  first  three  reading  1MB  from  each  node,  the  last  reading  524288  bytes  from  Node  2,  and 

517120  from  Node  1. 

Surprisingly,  the  SESAME  data  also  shows  that  the  reads  on  Node  1  took  roughly  twice  as  long 
to  complete  as  those  on  Node  2.  The  duration  of  the  first  PFSread  on  Node  2  is  0.38  seconds 
while  the  corresponding  duration  on  Node  1  was  0.75.  Since  the  nodes  and  disks  are  believed  to 
be  identical  and  executing  independently,  this  is  unexpected.  And  since  all  the  data  must 
received  before  the  application-level  read  can  return,  it  doubles  the  time  spent  on  that  opera  ion. 

Equally  surprising  is  that  the  durations  of  the  PFSwrites  are  essentially  the  same  on  each  I/O 
node.  The  sequence  of  events  for  the  write  is  the  same  as  for  the  read.  But  the  first  PFSwrite 
lasted  0.3 1  second  on  Node  2,  and  only  0.33  on  Node  1.  Since  nothing  had  changed  in  the  disk  or 
I/O  node  configuration  between  the  read  and  write  events,  this  too  is  unexpected. 
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This  seemingly  simple  task  thus  leaves  us  with  two  asymmetries:  between  the  nodes  on  read,  and 
between  reading  and  writing  on  Node  1. 


Table  7-5:  PFS  Read/Write  of  ~7MB  by  One  Compute  Node 


Event 

Start  Time 

Stop  Time 

Node 

Bytes 

Duration 

inopen 

170044.906952 

4 

0.077426 

PFSread 

170044.936988 

170044.956245 

3 

104 

0.019257 

inpsync 

170044.984378 

4 

0.014765 

read 

170044.999143 

4 

7332864 

2.766347 

PFSread 

170045.005959 

170045.389667 

2 

1048576 

0.383708 

PFSread 

170045.007081 

170045.761310 

1 

1048576 

0.754229 

PFSread 

170045.791384 

170046.118275 

2 

1048576 

0.326891 

PFSread 

170045.792702 

170046.538057 

1 

1048576 

0.745355 

PFSread 

170046.568275 

170046.870184 

2 

1048576 

0.301909 

PFSread 

170046.568826 

170047.314802 

1 

1048576 

0.745975 

PFSread 

170047.345380 

170047.490016 

2 

524288 

0.144636 

PFSread 

170047.345727 

170047.714273 

1 

517120 

0.368546 

inclose 

170047.765490 

4 

0.042243 

outopen 

170085.112711 

4 

0.214507 

PFSread 

170085.159168 

170085.168067 

3 

112 

0.008899 

outpsync 

170085.327218 

4 

0.047872 

write 

170085.375090 

4 

7332864 

1.600534 

PFSwrite 

170085.453173 

170085.764087 

2 

1048576 

0.310913 

PFSwrite 

170085.445139 

170085.775759 

1 

1048576 

0.330620 

PFSwrite 

170085.837724 

170086.194476 

2 

1048576 

0.356753 

PFSwrite 

170085.826115 

170086.272664 

1 

1048576 

0.446549 

PFSwrite 

170086.357334 

170086.652929 

2 

1048576 

0.295595 

PFSwrite 

170086.351555 

170086.721610 

1 

1048576 

0.370055 

PFSwrite 

170086.784622 

170086.911961 

2 

517120 

0.127339 

PFSwrite 

170086.778432 

170086.946128 

1 

524288 

0.167696 

Outclose 

170086.975624 

4 

0.121052 

7.4.2  Transfer  Rates 

Transfer  rate  is  a  common  metric  for  file  system  performance  that  we  have  used  for  several 
analyses.  Our  stating  point  is  the  disk  drives’  rated  transfer  speed  of  22.7  to  44.7 
Megabits/second  (2.8  to  5.6MBytes/s).  With  two  disks,  we  would  expect  a  rate  of  double  this, 
approximately  5  to  1  IMB/s. 

Measured  at  the  application  level,  the  example  above  shows  7332864  bytes  being  read  in  2.766 
seconds  (the  time  between  the  read  and  inclose  timestamps),  for  an  observed  effective  rate  of 
2.528MB/s.  This  is  roughly  what  we  would  expect  for  only  a  single  drive.  The  write  moves  the 
same  quantity  of  data  in  only  1.601  seconds,  for  an  observed  rate  of  4.369MB/s. 

The  SESAME  measurements  can  be  used  to  refine  these  values  in  two  ways: 

•  First,  by  noting  that  the  low  rate  for  reads  is  due  to  the  poor  performance  on  Node  1 .  Its  time 
to  read  1MB  is  close  to  0.75  seconds,  for  a  rate  of  only  1 ,33MB/s.  Node  2,  with  time  around 
0.33  seconds,  shows  a  rate  of  3MB/s;  within  the  reasonable  range  for  the  drive  speed. 
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•  Second,  by  separating  the  time  on  the  I/O  nodes  from  that  higher  in  the  system.  Examining 
the  write,  for  example,  we  can  partition  the  interval  between  the  application  timestamps  into 
“start  latency,”  “I/O  time,”  “inter-I/O  latency,”  and  “stop  latency.”  There  is  0.070  seconds 
between  the  write  timestamp  and  the  start  of  the  earliest  PFSwrite,  a  total  of  1 .3 1 5  seconds 
between  the  start  of  each  PFSwrite  pair  and  its  finish,  a  total  of  0.186  seconds  between  the 
finish  of  each  pair  and  the  start  of  the  next,  and  0.029  between  the  end  of  the  last  pair  and  the 
outclose  timestamp.  This  gives  a  total  of  1.315  seconds  attributable  to  the  I/O  per  se,  and 
0.286  seconds  to  other  parts  of  the  operation. 

7.4.3  Multiple  Compute  Nodes 

Actual  parallel  applications  are  likely  to  make  their  file  system  requests  from  multiple  compute 
nodes,  and  the  file  access  mode  used  by  sesame-sort  is  specifically  designed  for  this. 

Application  Level 

Use  of  multiple  compute  nodes,  however,  complicates  the  definition  of  effective  transfer  rate  at 
the  application  level.  For  sesame-sort  the  average  throughput  per  compute  node  tends  to  drop 
with  increased  numbers,  because  the  nodes  make  their  I/O  requests  nearly  simultaneously, 
dividing  the  raw  capacity  of  the  file  system  between  them.  And  because  sesame-sort  requires  the 
nodes  to  coordinate,  but  not  in  a  fixed  way,  the  effects  of  this  delay  on  overall  performance  are 
difficult  to  gauge.  But  a  reasonable  measure  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  amount  of 
data  transferred  by  the  interval  between  the  earliest  read/write  timestamp  and  the  latest 
inclose/outclose  timestamp. 

Figure  7. 1 0  shows  the  application-level  read-rates  across  the  range  tested  with  sesame-sort.  Up 
to  30MB  the  pattern  is  remarkably  organized  and  stable,  with  a  consistent  rate  of  about  2.6MB/s. 
Curiously,  at  33MB  this  pattern  breaks  down.  There  is  considerably  more  variation,  and  the  peak 
rate  abruptly  rises  to  about  5.5MB/s. 

Figure  7.1 1  shows  the  write-rates.  The  write-rate  varies  violently,  but  appears  to  be  clustered 
around  4MB/s,  indicating  reasonable  performance  on  both  I/O  nodes. 
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Figure  7.10:  Application-Level  Read-Rates  by  Size  and  Number  of  Compute  Nodes 


Figure  7.11:  Application-Level  Write-Rates  by  Size  and  Number  of  Compute  Nodes 


System  Level 

The  change  in  read  performance  above  30MB  appears  to  be  due  to  improvement  on  Node  1 . 

Figure  7.12  shows  the  PFSreads  for  eight  compute  nodes  reading  -30MB  (file 
sesame  1 9990 1 25095648 .sort-merge).  On  the  I/O  nodes,  the  data  are  moved  with  a  total  of  32 
reads,  4  per  compute  node,  16  per  I/O  node.  The  graph  shows  each  as  a  line  running  between  the 
start  and  stop  time  for  the  event  (the  lines  are  positioned  vertically  by  the  order  in  which  the  event 
finished).  The  reads  show  an  odd  “nested”  pattern  on  each  I/O  node,  and  Node  1  takes  roughly 
twice  as  long  to  complete  the  sequence  as  Node  2.  Interestingly,  the  time  between  request 
completions  appears  to  be  roughly  stable  on  both  nodes;  again,  roughly  0.75  seconds  on  Node  1, 
and  0.33  on  Node  2. 
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Figure  7.13  shows  the  same  display  with  eight  compute  nodes  reading  -40MB  (file 
sesame  1 9990 12711 O726.sort-merge).  Again  we  can  see  the  nested  pattern,  but  this  time  the 
completion  rates  are  similar  for  both  I/O  nodes  (about  0.33  seconds  per  request),  and  the  total  rate 
is  roughly  double  that  for  30MB. 


Figure  7.12:  PFSread  Trace  for  Eight  Compute  Nodes  Reading  ~30MB 


Time 


Figure  7.13:  PFSread  Trace  for  Eight  Compute  Nodes  Reading  40MB 


Follow-Up 


Our  analyst  had  some  reservation  about  the  change  in  read  time  above  30MB.  This  boundary 
included  a  system  reboot,  and  there  is  the  possibility  that  the  change  is  related  to  an  altered 
system  state,  rather  the  read  size  per  se.  A  follow-up  test  indicates  that  this  may  be  the  case. 
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Two  additional  runs  were  made  with  eight  compute  nodes  sorting  -40MB,  and  -30MB  (files 
sesame  1 999Q430 1 8 1 8 1 7  and  sesame  19990430182938).  The  application-level  read  rate  for  the 
30MB  case  was  2.66MB/S,  in  good  agreement  with  the  previous  result.  But  the  rate  for  40MB 
was  only  1.66MB/s,  much  slower.  The  write  rates  were  4.05MB/s  and  2.61MB/s  respectively. 
The  average  time  between  read  completions  for  the  30MB  case  was  0.69  seconds  on  Node  1,  and 
0.52  on  Node  2.  Writes  were  0.45  and  0.38.  For  40MB  the  times  were  0.90  and  0.92  for  read, 
0.50  and  0.64  for  write. 


7.4.4  Is  There  a  Problem? 

The  results  so  far  show  a  definite  problem  with  low  performance  on  Node  1,  at  least  under  certain 
conditions.  It  may  be  that  this  is  related  to  the  Size/Node-Number  combination  at  which  the 
problem  resolved,  but  it  might  also  be  due  to  external  factors.  The  system  was  rebooted  at  the 
30/33MB  boundary,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  unrecognized  mounting  problem  was  resolved. 

Aside  from  this,  however,  the  results  from  these  tests  show  the  system  functioning  nearly  at  the 
speed  of  the  disk  drives  themselves.  The  system,  overall,  seems  to  be  performing  fairly  well. 

But  other  tests  have  shown  that  PFS  performance  is  highly  contingent,  and  subject  to  rather 
complex  variation.  Record  size  has  been  found  to  be  critically  important. 

Performance  Regions 

Figure  7.14  shows  the  results  of  an  early  test.  The  file  system  benchmark  iow  was  used  to 
measure  the  time  to  write  64MB  of  data  to  the  PFS  from  one  compute  node,  with  different  record 
sizes  and  numbers  of  disks.  Record  sizes  were  the  powers  of  two  from  64  bytes  to  64  megabytes. 
The  figure  shows  the  results  graphed  as  effective  throughput  by  record  size  on  a  log-log  scale. 

No  less  than  five  performance  regions  can  be  identified: 

•  Up  to  a  record  size  of  1KB  the  performance  is  abysmal.  The  mean  time  to  write  a  record  is 
fixed  at  ~1 9msec;  the  number  of  I/O  nodes  (disk  stripes)  does  not  matter.  For  the  smallest 
record  size  of  64  bytes,  it  took  5.6  hours  to  write  the  file;  for  comparison,  a  standard 
SPARCstation  5  required  less  than  3.1  minutes. 

•  At  2KB  and  4KB,  the  time  to  write  a  record  drops  to  ~1 1msec,  but  there  is  still  no 
appreciable  difference  with  number  of  disks. 

•  From  8KB  to  32KB,  performance  rises,  and  the  different  numbers  of  disks  show  different 
throughputs.  But  scaling  is  not  even,  3  disks  perform  better  than  1,  2  perform  better  still. 

•  From  64KB  to  1MB  the  system  appears  to  have  achieved  optimum  performance.  Throughput 
is  flat,  and  scaling  is  perfect,  at  ~2MB/s  per  disk. 

•  Above  this  performance  begins  to  drop.  By  4MB  with  3  I/O  nodes,  and  8MB  for  2  and  1 , 
performance  decreases  notably.  By  64MB  it  appears  to  be  converging  for  all  numbers  of  I/O 
node,  but  this  is  well  beyond  the  memory  limit  of  the  compute  1  node. 
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Cross-file-system  1  node  record  size  test  1;  Parts  2-4. 
sesame_19980406132351. low  sesame_19980407093925. iow  sesame_l 9980408095010. iow 


Target  System:  Paragon  < sesame > 

Begin  Date:  Mon  Apr  06  13:23:52  PDT  1998 


Instrumentation:  iow 

Contact:  Mark  D.  Strohm  <strohm@cs.ucla.edu> 


Effective  Transfer  Rate  in  Bytes/Second 

<Base  2  log  of  the  file  size  ✓  iow  TOTAL  TIME  in  seconds) 


Figure  7.14:  PFS  Write  Transfer  Rate  with  One  Compute  Node 


Inter-Record  Variation 

A  major  feature  of  the  performance  graph  is  the  abrupt  “elbow”  at  a  record  size  of  64KB. 

Analyses  by  the  Modeling  team  predicted  a  more  gradual  roil  off,  with  greater  dependence  on  the 
number  of  disks  (peak  performance  on  systems  with  larger  numbers  of  disks  was  expected  to  be 
reached  at  larger  record  sizes).  To  follow  up  on  this,  the  Repository  staff  ran  a  more  detailed 
series  of  tests  on  this  region,  looking  at  more  closely  spaced  record  sizes,  and  measuring  the  times 
for  each  record.  Sixty-four  record  sizes  were  tested,  multiples  of  4KB  from  4KB  to  256KB. 

The  results  were  surprising.  For  record  sizes  in  even  multiples  of  64KB,  the  first  records  were 
written  very  quickly;  after  about  3MB  the  time  for  each  record  rose  to  a  higher  stable  value.  Olt 
64KB  records  showed  the  first  records  taking  an  unusually  long  time,  followed  by  violent 

cycling. 

Figure  7  15  shows  the  quick-look  graph  of  times  to  write  128KB  records  to  a  single  disk  PFS. 

The  vertical  scale  is  one  second.  Note  the  early  phase,  with  a  single  slow  record,  followed  by  a 
stable  section,  punctuated  by  two  “glitches,”  where  the  cycle  repeats. 
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Figure  7.16  shows  the  times  to  write  132KB  records  on  the  same  scale.  The  initial  records  take 
longer  to  write,  and  the  rest  of  the  records  flow  in  cycles  of  1 6  (the  number  needed  to  write  a 
multiple  of  64KB). 


SESflHE  Repository,  Conputer  Science  Depart went,  UCLH 

http:-vgreyhound.cs.ucla.edu/  Wed  fipr  28  14:00:04  PDT  1999  repository@cs.ucla.edu 

PFS  "Elbow"  test  1;  part  4  of  4. 

File:  sesame_19980821 155550. i oul 

Target  System:  sesame  < paragon >  Instrumentation:  ioul 

Begin  Date:  Fri  Aug  21  15:55:51  PDT  1998  Contact:  Mark  D.  Strohm  <strohm@cs.ucla.edu> 


Quick-look:  time-iowl,  mt2/Record  Number 

(ioul  benchmark  invoked  from  time(x)  —  Timing  of  each  i/o  operation  (microseconds)) 


Figure  7.15:  Write  Times  of  Individual  128KB  Records  on  a  One  Node  PFS 
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Target  System:  sesame  <paragon> 

Begin  Date:  Fri  Rug  21  15:55:51  PDT  1998 


Instrumentation:  iowl 

Contact:  Mark  D.  Strohm  <s-trohm0cs.ucla.edu> 


Ouick-look:  time-iowl,  mt2/Record  Number 

(iowl  benchmark  muoked  from  time(x)  —  Timing  of  each  iA>  operat.on  Cm . croseconds 

File  0,  creat  on  /pfs^iow/  :  1  <MAXTOR  MXT-1240S  II. 2> 

1000000  r-  256  records  of  132  KB,  from  node  (alO  of  [  4  J 


Record  Number 


StartTime  254892.124914 


Figure  7.16:  Write  Times  of  Individual  132KB  Records  on  a  One-Node  PFS 


An  Undocumented  Buffer? 

The  remarkable  thing  about  the  early  phase  of  the  128KB  test  is  the  extreme  speed l  at -wWchfte 
records  were  written.  The  Paragon  PFS  system  is  documented  as  being  unbuffered  (there  are 
special  commands  required  to  activate  a  buffer).  This  would  imply  a  tremendous  initial  disk 
transfer  rate,  which  for  some  reason,  fails  after  a  few  Megabytes. 

A  further  test  with  the  SESAME  hooks  in  place  reveals  the  full  extremity.  Table  7-6  shows  the 
MM  phaTof  writing  128KB  records  ,o  one  PFS  disk  (files  sesenre  19981005  60717.jg»l  and 
sesame  19981005165206).  From  the  application  level  we  see  times  below  7  milliseconds.  Fr 
the  system  level,  we  see  values  as  low  as  1  msec. 
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Table  7-6:  PFS  Write  Times  in  Milliseconds  for  Initial  128KB  Records 
Record  #1  iowl  SESAME 


0 

16.983 

1.126 

1 

16.098 

1.283 

2 

6.895 

1.277 

3 

1.002 

4 

6.620 

1.005 

5 

22.130 

1.037 

6 

268.203 

262.197 

7 

16.799 

1.127 

8 

6.954 

1.095 

9 

7.017 

1.121 

10 

6.971 

1.112 

11 

21.837 

1.135 

12 

7.312 

1.120 

13 

7.692 

1.111 

14 

7.259 

1.113 

15 

21.524 

1.394 

16 

7.027 

1.336 

17 

6.747 

1.126 

18 

6.768 

1.132 

19 

19.366 

1.377 

7.015 

1.374 

21 

7.005 

1.382 

22 

7.025 

1.374 

21.428 

1.142 

24 

6.994 

1.135 

25 

7.004 

1.127 

26 

25.117 

19.181 

■5 

48.079 

42.116 

28 

48.034 

41.928 

29 

48.143 

42.177 

30 

50.791 

45.272 

48.266 

41.984 

The  SESAME  values  demonstrate  that,  counter  to  our  clear  understanding,  the  data  is  being 
buffered.  Writing  128KB  directly  to  the  disk  in  1  millisecond  simply  is  not  possible  for  the 
hardware.  We  can  even  isolate  the  location  of  the  buffer:  it  is  not  in  the  OS  proper,  because  the 
SESAME  numbers  show  it  in  the  write  completing,  and  it  is  not  on  the  disk,  because  the  data 
could  not  have  crossed  the  SCSI  bus.  Therefore  it  must  be  located  in  or  near  the  device  driver. 

This  situation  presents  a  veritable  catalog  of  potential  interpretation  errors.  If  we  write  3MB 
(records  0  to  23),  which  seems  a  substantial  file,  the  timings  would  suggest  a  throughput  of 
5.6MB/S — about  the  maximum  for  the  disk.  Discarding  record  6  as  an  obvious  “outlier”  would 
bring  the  estimate  to  over  lOMB/s,  the  speed  of  the  SCSI  bus.  Looking  for  a  peak  value  would 
give  over  20MB/s — suspiciously  high,  but  a  measured  number  none-the-less. 

Only  the  SESAME  numbers,  with  throughputs  up  to  120MB/s,  force  us  to  reevaluate  our 
understanding.  Forty-five  milliseconds  per  record  gives  a  throughput  of  2.78MB/s,  a  very 
reasonable  value  for  the  disk  hardware  used. 


With  just  the  application-level  values,  we  would  be  trying  to  explain  the  mysterious  drop  in 
performance  after  the  initial  phase.  With  the  SESAME  data  we  are  searching  for  an 
undocumented  feature.  SESAME  gives  us  a  complete  change  in  perspective. 


7.5  Summary  Measurements:  VM  and  CPU 

The  analyses  done  above  have  relied  on  “trace”  records,  that  is,  precise  data  on  each  instance  of 
an  event.  Tracing  requires  transporting  a  significant  amount  of  information  for  each  instance. 
For  relatively  rare  events,  the  amount  of  data  remains  small  and  can  be  stored  and  transported 
with  minimal  effect  on  the  system.  Common  events,  however,  are  too  numerous  to  use  this 
technique  without  noticeably  impacting  system  performance. 

Two  classes  of  such  common  events  were  measured  in  the  sesame-sort  tests:  Virtual  memory 
activity,  and  CPU  loading. 


7.5.1  Virtual  Memory  Activity,  the  Major  Performance  Barrier 

A  significant  feature  of  the  sesame-sort  data  is  a  general  performance  roll-off  when  the  sort  size 
reaches  approximately  8MB  per  compute  node,  followed  by  a  very  sharp  drop  in  performance  at 
about  1  OMB/node.  Since  each  compute  node  has  only  16MB  of  RAM,  and  must  hold  the  OS,  t  e 
program,  and  the  data,  it  is  likely  that  these  performance  drops  are  related  to  RAM  exhaustion 
and  the  attendant  rise  in  swapping.  This  effect  should  be  easily  detectable  with  the  SESAME  VM 

instrumentation. 


The  VM  instrumentation  was  used  to  produce  “summary”  records.  Eighteen  different  types  of 
VM  Page  Faults  are  recorded.  For  each  type,  the  summary  record  shows  the  number  and  average 
duration  of  the  events  that  ended  during  the  pull  interval.  Records  were  pulled  from  each  node 
approximately  every  five  seconds. 

A  global  measure  of  VM  activity,  “Virtual  Memory  Faults,”  was  computed  by  summing  the  event 
counts  for  three  of  the  measured  numbers:  “ExecPageFaults,”  the  total  number  of  faults 
associated  with  the  program’s  executable  code;  “FilePageFaults ,”  faults  associated  with  file 
operations;  and  “IntPageFaults  ”  faults  associated  with  internal  OS  activity.  For  each  pull 
interval  this  should  yield  the  total  number  of  VM  Page  Faults.  On  each  compute  node  this 
number  was  found  for  all  pulls  that  included  program  operation,  beginning  with  the  first  pull  alter 
sesame-sort  issued  the  “start”  stamp,  and  ending  with  the  pull  after  the  “end”  starnp.  And  all 
these  were  summed  to  produce  a  global  measure  of  the  total  VM  activity  during  the  program  s 

run. 


Figure  7.17  shows  this  measure  displayed  by  number  of  compute  nodes,  and  size  of  sort  per  node. 
The  measure  rises  with  both  number  of  nodes,  and  size  of  sort.  For  the  one-  and  two-node  cases, 
the  value  rises  very  sharply  at  1  OMB/node.  The  lower  sizes  show  a  smoother  curve.  The  curves 
for  larger  numbers  of  nodes  are  notably  less  stable  than  for  small  numbers. 

Because  the  sort  size  is  defined  per  node,  it  is  reasonable  that  larger  numbers  of  nodes  should 
produce  larger  amounts  of  activity,  though  no  precise  scaling  expectation  has  been  calculated. 
Similarly,  larger  numbers  of  nodes  produce  a  less  stable  pattern  of  program  execution  (the 
amount  of  activity  required  depends  on  the  precise  timing  relationships  between  the  nodes),  so  a 
total  VM  measure  would  be  expected  to  show  rougher  curves. 
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Figure  7.17:  Total  Number  of  Page  Faults  by  Sort  Size 


Main  Performance  Curve,  No  8MB  Limit 

For  most  of  the  size  range  observed,  the  curves  show  a  smoothly  increasing  rate,  following 
roughly  an  exponential  growth  pattern.  Figure  7.18  shows  the  data  for  the  three-compute  node 
case,  with  an  exponential  trend  line  fitted.  The  fit  is  very  good;  size  per  node  explains  over  99% 
of  the  variance  in  Page  Fault  count  (in  the  graph,  the  data  points  are  difficult  to  even  see  behind 
the  trend  line). 

The  lines  show  no  sharp  curve  at  the  8MB/node  level.  This  suggests  that  the  associated 
performance  roll-off  is  part  of  the  underlying  trend,  rather  than  a  fundamental  change  in  behavior. 
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Figure  7.18  :  Total  Page  Faults  by  Sort  Size,  for  Three  Compute  Nodes 


The  IQMB/Node  Boundai 


The  1  OMB/node  boundary,  however,  shows  a  clear  break  from  the  main  performance  curve.  The 
boundary  is  particularly  clear  for  the  single  compute  node  runs,  with  a  smooth,  slowly  rising 
curve,  which  abruptly  jumps  to  several  times  its  previous  level. 


T-7  and  Table  7-8  show  the  breakdown  by  event  type  for  the  9  to  1  OMB/node  boundary  for  this 
case  (files  19990120113229  and  sesame  19990120115010).  Most  categories  either  have 

no  instances  of  the  event  type,  or  show  only  modest  increases.  The  large  increases  occur  in  the 
swapping  related  faults:  Internal  Page-Ins,  Page-Outs,  and  Reactivations.  This  is  consistent  with 

RAM  exhaustion. 


Table  7-7:  VM  Event  Counts  by  Type,  One  Compute  Node,  -9MB 


Table  7-8:  VM  Event  Counts  by  Type,  One  Compute  Node,  -10MB 

I  Paqe-ln  Pane-Out  Copv-on-Write  Reactivation  Zero-Fill 


Executable 

File 

Internal 


0 

216 

20171 


0 

0 

19490 


96 

0 

50551 


Unfortunately,  the  numbers  also  reveal  a  problem  with  the  data.  Comparing  the  values  with  the 
corresponding  data  points  in  Figure  7.17,  we  can  see  that  the  total  number  of  events  in  the  tables 
is  higher  than  the  supposed  grand  total.  The  total  number  of  faults  shown  for  the  10MB  case  in 
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the  figure  is  less  than  50,000,  while  the  number  of  internal  reactivations  shown  in  the  table  is  over 
50,000.  This  should  not  be  the  case. 

Clearly,  our  understanding  of  the  VM  code  is  incomplete.  In  a  continuing  project  this  would  be  a 
valuable  finding,  indicating  a  potential  trouble  spot  with  the  OS  itself  (or  a  bug  in  out 
instrumentation).  Regrettably,  time  does  not  permit  investigation. 

7.5.2  CPU  Loading,  Unexpected  Library  Behavior 

The  other  summary  measure  used  with  sesame-sort  was  CPU  loading.  This  measurement  was 
unusual  in  that  it  did  not  involve  the  placing  of  “hooks”  in  the  OS,  but  rather  the  collection  of  the 
native  CPU  data  from  the  OS.  The  Paragon  samples  the  CPU  state  100  times  per  second,  and 
notes  it  as  serving  a  user  process,  a  system  process,  or  being  idle.  The  SESAME  subsystem 
averages  these  different  activities  over  the  pull  interval,  and  reports  them  in  a  summary  record. 
This  allows  us  to  map  the  CPU  use  over  the  execution  of  the  user  program,  though  at  a  rather  low 
time  resolution. 

Figure  7.19  shows  a  special  plot  developed  for  sesame-sort  data,  which  combines  the  application 
data,  with  composite  measures  of  the  CPU  and  VM  data.  The  data  is  from  the  middle  node  of 
three,  sorting  13MB  (file  sesame  19990121 104605 .sort-merge). 

The  vertical  color  bands  show  the  sesame-sort  activity.  The  pale  green  band  represents  the  node 
reading  the  input  data.  The  pale  yellow  bands  show  when  the  node  is  sorting  its  numbers.  The 
bands  in  between  the  sorts  show  the  node  trading  sorted  numbers  with  the  node  below  (“ask” 
events),  and  with  the  node  above  (“answer”  events).  The  pale  blue  band  at  the  right  indicates  the 
node  writing  its  fully  sorted  numbers  to  the  output  file. 

The  red  line  (running  toward  the  top  of  the  graph)  shows  the  average  CPU  loading  for  the  pull 
interval. 

The  blue  line  (running  along  the  bottom  of  the  graph)  shows  a  composite  measure  of  virtual 
memory  activity.  This  measure  was  intended  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  the  pull  interval 
occupied  by  VM  faults.  It  was  computed  by  taking  the  events  described  (the  three  categories  of 
page  faults),  multiplying  each  by  its  average  time,  summing  to  get  the  total  time,  and  dividing  this 
by  the  pull  interval. 

In  this  case,  the  plot  shows  a  very  satisfying  pattern.  CPU  loading  is  nil  while  the  application  is 
not  running;  moderate  during  I/O,  and  very  high  during  the  pure-computation  of  the  sort  phase. 
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SESAME  Repository,  Computer  Science  Department,  UCLA 

http://greyhound.cs.ucia.edur  Mon  May  17  14.12.32  PDT  1999  P 

sesame-sort.  Size  by  Number  of  Nodes  test  1;  11c  of  31a-c 
File:  sesame, 19990121 104605. sort-merge 


Target  System:  sesame  <paragon> 

Begin  Date:  Thu  Jan  21  10:46:05  PST  1999 


Instrumentation:  SESRME  2.1 
Contact:  Mark  D.  Strohm  <strohm@cs.ucla.edu> 


0 

257400 


2  bMW  . 

Timestamp 

Figure  7.19:  Typical  CPU  and  VM  by  Sort-Phase  Plot 

Figure  7.20  shows  the  plot  for  a  more  problematic  case.  This  data  is  from  the  top  node  of  1 1, 
sorting  -50MB  (file  sesame  1 9990 1 29 1 30409.sort-merfie). 

As  in  the  first  example,  we  can  see  the  read  and  write  at  the  ends,  and  alternating  sorts  and  trades 
in  the  left  section  of  the  plot.  The  right  section  is  dominated  by  a  long  period  of  donewait.  In 
this  phase,  the  node  has  completed  sorting  its  numbers  and  has  found  no  more  to  trade.  It  is 
waiting  for  an  “exit”  signal  from  the  lowest  ranked  node  before  proceeding  to  open  the  output  ti  e 
(which  requires  a  global  synchronization). 

There  are  two  disturbing  features  of  this  plot:  the  two  “out  of  range”  spikes  in  the  VM  line,  and 
the  100%  CPU  loading  during  the  wait. 

In  two  highly  visible  instances,  the  VM  line  extends  above  the  normal  plot  area  (through  the 
titles,  and  beyond  the  edge  of  the  image).  The  measure  (the  total  amount  of  time  spent  in  VM 
activity  divided  by  the  total  amount  of  time)  should  represent  the  proportion  of  the  pull  mteiwal 
spent  in  VM  activity.  But  the  computed  value  was  often  above  unity;  more  time  appears  to  have 
been  spent  in  VM  activity  than  was  available. 

One  reason  for  this  was  known  during  subsystem  design.  Since  the  record  is  based  on  events  that 
ended  in  a  pull  interval,  unusually  long  events  could  cross  boundaries.  An  event  lasting  ten 
seconds  being  reported  in  a  five-second  pull,  would  give  the  impression  of  over  unity  time 
consumption  Another  potential  source  of  this  is  multithreading.  If  several  VM  events  are 
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pending  simultaneously,  then  they  will  be  occupying  more  “total”  time  than  elapsed  time.  But 
the  data  may  also  suffer  from  the  same  issue  observed  above.  We  may  be  overestimating  the 
number  of  events,  and  hence  the  amount  of  time  consumed. 

The  period  of  very  high  CPU  consumption  at  the  left  was  also  a  surprise.  At  this  time  the  user 
program  is  in  a  wait-state,  using  the  MPI_Probe  function.  This  function  blocks  until  a  message  is 
available.  It  was  assumed  that  this  would  put  the  application  into  an  interrupt  wait,  with  low  CPU 
consumption.  Instead  we  see  a  maximal  consumption  phase,  suggesting  that  the  MPI  function  is 
testing  for  incoming  messages  with  continuous  polling. 

The  implication  of  this  for  performance  measurement  lies  in  the  ability  to  distinguish  useful 
activity.  We  had  been  planning  to  use  CPU  loading  as  a  figure  of  merit  for  effective  use  of  the 
compute  nodes.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the  system  is  the  computation  performed,  and  the  final 
limiting  factor  on  this  is  the  CPU  speed.  The  goal  of  the  OS,  and  the  system  as  a  whole,  is  then  to 
keep  the  CPUs  fully  loaded,  preferably  on  the  user  process  itself. 

At  the  user  level,  we  used  the  “time”  utility  to  record  the  total  amount  of  time  the  compute  nodes 
spent  in  user  and  system  operation,  and  the  elapsed  time  for  the  run.  Our  analyst  had  hoped  to 
use  the  proportion  of  total  elapsed  time  that  the  processors  were  active  as  a  figure-of-merit  for  the 
program,  and  apply  the  SESAME  data  to  separate  the  slack  time  caused  by  inefficiencies  in  the 
algorithm,  from  that  caused  by  inefficiencies  in  the  system. 

In  this  conception,  the  long  wait  period  seen  in  the  graph  is  a  severe  inefficiency  caused  by  the 
algorithm.  But  the  high  CPU  loading  revealed  by  SESAME  shows  that  values  do  not  track  useful 
activity.  The  analyst’s  “reasonable  guesswork”  was  wrong,  and  the  intended  user-level  measure 
worse  than  useless.  With  only  user-level  measures,  this  problem  would  be  subtle;  with  the 
SESAME  data,  it  is  unmistakable. 
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total  CPU  consumption 
total  VM  time 
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8.  MODELING  RESULTS 

8.1  MPI-SIM 

8.1.1  Benchmarks 

We  have  validated  MPI-SIM  and  measured  its  performance  for  the  NAS  (Numerical 
Aerodynamic  Simulation)  Parallel  Benchmarks  (NPB  2)  (Bailey  et  al.  1995),  a  set  of  programs 
designed  at  the  NASA  NAS  program  to  evaluate  supercomputers.  The  IBM  SP2  at  UCLA  was 
selected  as  both  the  target  and  host  machines.  Each  node  of  the  IBM  SP2  is  a  POWER2  node 
with  128Kb  of  cache  and  256Mb  of  main  memory.  Nodes  are  connected  using  a  high- 
performance  switch,  which  offers  a  point-to-point  bandwidth  of  40Mb/s  and  has  a  hardware 
latency  of  500ns.  The  NPB  benchmarks  are  written  in  Fortran  77  with  embedded  MPI  calls  for 
communication.  Since  MPI-SIM  currently  supports  privatization  only  for  C  programs,  it  was 
necessary  to  convert  the  benchmarks  to  C.  We  were  able  to  convert  four  out  of  the  five 
benchmarks  using  f2c  (Feldman  et  al.  1990),  a  Fortran-to-C  converter.  The  specific 
configurations  of  the  benchmarks  that  were  used  in  the  performance  study  were  constrained 
primarily  by  their  memory  and  CPU  requirements.  Table  8-1  summarizes  the  relevant 
configuration  information  for  the  benchmarks.  Each  benchmark  was  executed  for  three  target 
machine  configurations.  For  example,  LU  was  executed  on  4,  8  and  16  processors. 


Target 

Procs.. 

Target  1 

Target  2 

Target  3 

Names 

Lines 

Class 

Target  Program  Size/Simulator  Size  (Host  Procs.  for  Simulator) 

4,8,16 

14M/57M  (1,2,4) 

8M/32M(2,4,8) 

5M/18M(4,8,16) 

MG 

2712 

S 

4,8,16 

600K/8M  (1,2,4) 

400K/5M  (1, 2,4,8) 

300K/3M  (1,2,4,8,16) 

BT 

6290 

S 

4,9,16 

2M/24M  (1,2,4) 

1M/15M  (1,2, 4,9) 

1M/12M  (1,2,4,9,16) 

SP 

5555 

s 

4,9,16 

700K/7M  (1,2,4) 

500K/6M  (1,2, 4, 9) 

500K/5M  (1,2,4,9,16) 

Table  8-1:  NAS  Benchmarks 


8.1.2  Verification  and  Validation 

The  target  programs  and  the  simulators  were  executed  for  all  processor  configurations  listed  in 
Table  8-1 .  For  each  target  and  host  processor  configuration,  each  simulator  was  executed  in  four 
modes  described  in  Section  8.1.3.  The  NPB  2  benchmarks  are  self-verifying,  meaning  that  each 
benchmark  after  completion  compares  the  computed  results  against  precomputed  results  to  ensure 
that  it  executed  correctly.  All  target  programs  and  simulators  were  found  to  verify  correctly. 

Figure  8.1  plots  the  target  program  execution  time  (solid  line)  and  the  execution  time  as  predicted 
by  the  simulator  (dashed  lines)  as  a  function  of  various  target  machine  configurations.  Note  that 
the  simulator  predicted  times  are  plotted  for  each  host  configuration  listed  in  Table  8-1 .  The 
graphs  were  nearly  identical  in  all  simulator  modes,  and  consequently  the  figure  shows  only  one 
mode:  the  NMP+CEP+Det  mode.  In  the  best  case,  the  predicted  and  measured  times  differed  by 
less  than  5%  and  in  the  worst  by  20%,  thus  lending  reasonable  credibility  to  the  simulations. 
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8.1.3  Simulator  Modes 


A  simulator  can  be  executed  in  four  modes.  In  three  of  these  the  simulation  status  is  non- 
deterministic,  differing  in  the  use  of  the  protocol  for  EIT  advancement:  the  CEP  mode  (uses 
conditional  event  protocol),  NMP  mode  (uses  null  message  protocol),  and  CEP+NMP  mode 
(combines  both).  In  the  last  mode  the  simulation  status  is  deterministic  and  both  the  conditional 
event  and  the  null  message  protocol  (CEP+NMP+DET  mode)  are  used.  These  simulator  modes 
allow  us  to  determine  the  contribution  of  each  protocol  and  each  optimization  to  the  performance 
of  the  simulation. 

8.1.4  Reducing  Synchronizations 

We  compared  all  modes  of  each  simulator  against  the  traditional  quantum  protocol.  Performance 
of  the  simulation  protocol  in  each  simulator  mode  is  gauged  by  the  number  of  rounds  of  protocol 
messages,  R,  sent  per  processor.  The  performance  of  the  quantum  protocol  is  measured  as  the 
number  of  global  synchronizations  it  takes  to  simulate  the  same  target  program.  A  round  of 
protocol  messages  is  similar  to  a  global  synchronization,  although  it  is  frequently  less  expensive, 
since  in  many  cases  a  processor  does  not  need  to  wait  to  receive  protocol  messages  from  all  other 
processors. 

Given  a  target  processor  configuration,  we  found  that  R  decreases  only  modestly  as  the  number  of 
host  processors  used  to  simulate  the  configuration  is  increased.  Figures  8.2,  8.3,  8.4,  and  8.5 
show  the  variation  of  R  with  the  simulator  modes  for  two  representative  target  and  host  processor 
configurations  of  each  benchmark.  In  each  graph,  the  number  of  rounds  of  protocol  messages  is 
normalized  against  the  number  of  global  synchronizations  of  the  quantum  protocol.  The  X-axis 
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Figure  8.1:  Target  Execution  Time  vs.  Simulator  Predictions  for  NAS  Benchmarks 
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shows  the  simulator  mode,  where  “N+C”  refers  to  the  NMP+CEP  mode,  and  the  “N+C+D”  mode 
refers  to  the  NMP+CEP+Det  mode. 


Figure  8.3:  Perfomance  for  Simulators  for  BT 


Figure  8.4:  Performance  of  Simulators  for  MG 
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Figure  8.5:  Performance  of  Simulators  for  LU 


Consider  only  the  CEP  mode:  the  amount  of  improvement  over  the  quantum  protocol  is  strongly 
dependent  on  the  average  duration  for  which  an  LP  (i.e.,  thread)  executes  before  getting  blocked. 
Table  8-2  shows  this  average  duration  for  each  benchmark  and  each  target  program  configuration. 
L  is  the  minimum  message  latency  of  the  target  machine.  The  9-processor  BT  benchmark  has  the 
largest  average  uninterrupted  execution  time  per  thread,  and  in  the  simulation  the  CEP  mode  is 
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Figure  8.6:  Fast  Simulator  Speedups 


able  to  eliminate  more  than  80%  of  the  global  synchronizations  of  the  quantum  protocol.  The 
NMP  mode  is  able  to  eliminate  only  40%  of  the  global  synchronizations  of  the  quantum  protocol. 
This  is  because  the  CEP  significantly  improves  over  the  NMP  when  some  LPs  are  far  ahead  of 
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the  others  in  simulation  time,  requiring  the  other  LPs  to  exchange  many  rounds  of  null  messages 
to  update  their  simulation  times.  The  16-processor  MG  benchmark  has  the  smallest  average 
uninterrupted  execution  time  per  thread,  and  theNMP+CEP  mode  is  unable  to  significantly 
reduce  the  number  of  global  synchronizations  of  the  quantum  protocol. 


Benchmark 

16  Target  Procs. 

8  or  9  Target  Procs. 

LU 

8.74L 

11.77L 

MG 

2.79L 

4.03L 

BT 

12.33L 

24.81L 

SP 

4.61L 

9.29L 

Table  8-2:  Average  Uninterrupted  Execution  Time 

Using  our  optimizations  for  exploiting  the  determinism  in  the  program,  we  note  that  it  is  possible 
to  eliminate  all  global  synchronizations  in  the  BT  and  SP  benchmarks.  The  optimizations  were 
not  effective  in  significantly  reducing  the  synchronizations  from  the  MG  and  LU  benchmarks  as 
discussed  in  the  next  section. 

8.1.5  Reducing  Simulator  Execution  Times 

We  present  the  speedup  measured  by  executing  the  parallel  simulator  using  the  combined  NMP 
and  CEP  algorithm  as  well  as  the  deterministic  protocol.  A  receive  can  be  deterministic  if  it  either 
specifies  the  source  explicitly  or  it  specifies  an  explicit  tag  and  each  source  uses  unique  tags. 
Although  the  first  type  of  determinism  can  be  detected  automatically  by  the  current  simulator,  we 
have  not  yet  implemented  the  second  mode.  Out  of  the  four  benchmarks  used,  SP  and  BT  have 
the  determinism  of  first  type.  The  MG  and  LU  benchmarks  have  determinism  of  the  second  kind. 
Although  this  optimization  is  not  automatically  implemented  in  the  compiler,  we  manually 
inserted  the  optimizations  to  evaluate  the  potential  benefit  that  can  be  derived  from  exploiting  this 
form  of  non-determinism.  The  final  speedups  obtained  from  the  execution  of  all  the  benchmarks 
are  presented  in  Figure  8.6.  We  measure  speedup  (N)  by  taking  the  ratio  of  the  execution  time  of 
the  sequential  simulator  to  the  execution  time  of  the  simulator  using  N  processors.  The  speedups 
for  the  LU  benchmarks  are  relative  to  the  smallest  host  processor  configuration  that  could  be  used 
to  run  the  simulator.  For  example,  the  8-target-processor  simulator  could  be  executed  on  2,  4  or  8 
host  processors.  Hence,  the  reference  execution  time  is  of  the  2-processor  simulation.  This 
understates  the  expected  performance  improvement  for  this  application.  Notice  that  the  speedups 
achieved  with  the  simulation  are  characteristic  of  the  application  itself,  as  the  simulation  overhead 
is  relatively  small. 

8.2  Parallel  I/O 

8.2.1  Benchmarks 

The  workload  for  our  experiments  was  provided  by  using  three  MP1/MPI-IO  programs  plus  a 
synthetic  benchmark.  The  first  two  programs  are  from  the  NAS  BTIO  Parallel  I/O  Benchmarks 
vO.l.  3  The  BTIO  benchmark  extends  the  original  BT  benchmark  (Bailey  et  al.  1995)  by  using 
MPI-IO  to  write  data  to  a  file  at  regular  time  intervals.  The  first  BTIO  program  is  the  "simple" 
benchmark,  where  only  non-collective  I/O  and  primitive  MPI  datatypes  are  used.  The  second  is 
the  "full"  benchmark,  where  data  is  fully  described  using  MPI  non-contiguous,  user-defined 
datatypes,  and  collective  I/O  is  used.  Both  benchmarks  exhibit  numerous  seek  operations.  The 
third  benchmark  we  have  used  is  a  basic  out-of-core  matrix  multiplication  application.  Lastly,  the 
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synthetic  benchmark  generates  random  read/write  requests  with  the  starting  address,  request  size, 
and  read/write  ratio  generated  by  stochastic  functions. 


8.2.2  Speedup  with  Parallel  Execution 

Figure  8.7  shows  the  simulator  speedup  from  parallel  simulation  of  the  NAS  BTIO  Simple  and 
Full  Benchmarks  using  the  simple  disk  models.  For  the  full  benchmark  all  three  unplementations 
of  collective  I/O  are  shown:  Global  Barrier  (GB),  Node  Grouping  (NG),  and  Two-Phase  I/O  (2P). 
Note  that  these  results  only  address  the  issue  of  simulation  performance  and  of  the  underlying 
collective  I/O  implementation. 


Each  graph  shows  the  NAS  Benchmark  with  three  different  configuration  sizes:  4-processor 
problem,  9-processor  problem,  and  16-processor  problem.  Each  configuration  is  run  through  a 
simulation  with  a  varying  number  of  processors.  Note  that  there  is  considerably  more  speedup  in 
the  NAS  Full  Benchmark  when  using  Two-Phase  I/O  than  there  was  when  using  Global  Barrier 
and  Node  Grouping.  This  occurred  because  the  computation  granularity  is  much  greater  m  Two- 
Phase  I/O,  predominantly  from  the  work  required  in  the  permutation  phase,  where  the  numerous 
small  requests  are  merged  into  fewer,  larger  requests. 


Speedup:  BTIOFuH  ttode  Groupiig  Speedip:  BTIOF Jl.Two-Phasel/O 


Figure  8.7:  Simulator  Speedups  for  NAS  BTIO  Benchmarks 


8.2.3  Effect  of  Collective  I/O 

Also  using  a  simple  disk  model,  Figure  8.8  shows  a  comparison  of  the  execution  time  as 
predicted  by  the  simulator  for  different  collective  I/O  implementations.  Although  node  grouping 
has  previously  been  shown  to  yield  up  to  eight  times  improvement  (Nitzberg  1992),  it  has 
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performed  very  poorly  for  the  NAS  Benchmark.  This  is  mostly  due  to  the  fact  that  this  particular 
problem  size  of  the  NAS  Benchmark  does  not  generate  enough  I/O  requests  to  flood  the 
interconnection  network  or  cause  any  resource  contention.  Thus,  by  not  allowing  all  the  LPs  to 
make  their  I/O  requests  simultaneously  as  in  global  barrier  collective  I/O,  we  are  simply  delaying 
the  execution. 


Collective  I/O  Conparison:  BTIO  Full 

Qlobd  Barter 
f  ode  Grouping 
T  wo-Fha9e  I/O 


* 

16 


Figure  8.8:  Effect  of  Collective  I/O 

The  predicted  time  for  two-phase  I/O  is  clearly  the  best  among  the  three  implementations.  This 
can  be  attributed  to  its  ability  to  take  the  non-contiguous  datatypes  used  by  the  BTIO  Full 
Benchmark  and  merge  them  into  larger,  contiguous  requests.  Table  8-3  depicts  the  actual  number 
of  total  seek  and  write  requests  made  by  the  benchmark  using  global  barrier  and  two-phase  I/O. 
Node  grouping  is  not  listed  in  the  table,  since  it  generates  the  same  number  of  requests  as  global 
barrier. 


4  9 


Number  of  Target  Processors 


NAS  BTIO  Full  Benchmarks 

Target  Procs 

Global  Barrier  Totals 

Two-Phase  I/O  Totals  I 

Seeks 

Writes 

Avg  Req  Size 

Seeks 

Writes 

Avg  Req  Size 

4 

20976 

20736 

48 

48 

9 

21492 

20736 

HSEK5S13H 

108 

108 

16 

22464 

20736 

684 

684 

Table  8-3:  Simulator  I/O  Statistics:  Global  Barrier  vs.  Two-Phase  I/O 


The  main  components  of  disk  access  time  are  the  time  required  to  move  the  disk  head  to  the 
correct  track  (seek  time),  the  time  spent  waiting  for  the  correct  disk  sectors  to  rotate  beneath  the 
head  (rotational  latency),  and  the  time  needed  to  move  the  data  to/from  the  disk  (data  transfer 
time).  Seek  time  and  rotational  latency  are  overheads  which  must  be  paid  for  each  disk  access  and 
may  constitute  a  significant  portion  of  the  I/O  service  time,  particularly  for  small  requests.  By 
merging  many  small  requests  into  a  few  large  requests,  overheads  are  reduced  significantly.  Also, 
the  minimum  amount  of  data  which  may  be  transferred  to/from  a  disk  in  a  single  operation  is  a 
disk  sector  (typically  512  bytes).  Requests  which  are  smaller  than  this  will  result  in  more  data 
being  read  than  is  necessary.  However,  when  a  number  of  these  small  requests  access  the  same 
sector,  they  may  be  grouped  together,  reducing  (or  even  eliminating)  the  amount  of  excess  data 
which  is  read. 
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8.2.4  Effect  of  Caching  Policies 

For  initial  testing  of  each  of  the  cache  management  policies,  we  used  the  synthetic  benchmark  to 
generate  the  workload.  The  workload  consisted  of  5000  warm-up  requests  and .5000 ^J*sured 
requests,  with  each  request  generally  consisting  of  between  one  and  four  data  blocks.  The 

percentage  of  read  requests  was  set  to  80%. 

Figure  8.9  shows  the  execution  time  of  this  synthetic  benchmark  as  the  number  of  ionodes  in  the 
system  is  varied  from  1  to  16  (the  number  of  cnodes  is  held  constant,  either  4  or  ). 
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Figure  8.9:  Predicted  Execution  Time  for  Constant  and  Variable  Size  Cache 


Figure  8.10  shows  the  number  of  data  blocks  which  had  to  be  actually  read  from  the  disk  for  the 
same  workload  and  file  system  configurations. 
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Figure  8.10:  Number  of  Disk  Read  Ops  for  Constant  and  Variable  Size  Cache 


Reads  were  chosen  since  this  is  where  the  major  difference  in  performance  of  the  various  cache 
management  policies  can  be  seen.  To  eliminate  any  other  variations  due  to  a  difference  m  the 
handling  of  write  requests,  the  experiments  were  run  using  write-through  and  write-around,  for 
which  all  cache  policies  behave  the  same.  For  each  set  of  graphs,  two  scenarios  were  examined. 
First,  the  size  of  the  cache  at  each  ionode  was  fixed  at  128  blocks.  Second,  the  total  cache  size 
was  fixed  at  512  blocks  and  was  divided  equally  among  the  ionodes.  In  this  case,  as  the  number 
of  ionodes  increased,  the  size  of  the  cache  at  each  ionode  decreased.  This  allowed  the  benefit  of 
having  more  disks  available  to  be  seperated  from  the  benefit  of  having  a  larger  aggregate  cache 
size.  These  results  clearly  show  that  caching  performance  continued  to  improve  as  the  level  of 
cache  cooperation  was  increased  and  refined. 

Figure  8. 1 1  shows  the  execution  time  and  the  number  of  disk  reads  for  the  matrix  multiplication 
program,  as  the  size  of  the  matrices  is  increased,  for  each  of  the  cache  management  policies. 


Figure  8.11:  Performance  of  Cache  Policies  for  Matrix  Multiplication 


The  same  file  system  configuration  consisting  of  four  cnodes  and  one  ionode  was  used  for  all 
cases.  The  size  of  the  matrices  was  carefully  chosen  to  gradually  become  larger  than  the  capacity 
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of  the  ionode  cache  and  a  single  cnode  cache.  It  was  expected  that  this  would  show  the 
fundamental  difference  in  the  way  each  caching  scheme  operates. 

When  the  dataset  fits  comfortably  into  the  ionode  cache  and  a  single  cnode  cache,  the  base 
caching  scheme  performs  nearly  as  well  as  as  the  cooperative  caching  algorithms.  But  as  the 
dataset  becomes  larger,  both  base  caching  and  greedy  forwarding  become  ineffective.  This  is  due 
to  the  repeating  sequential  access  pattern  of  the  matrix  multiplication  program.  By  the  time  t  e 
last  columns  of  the  second  matrix  are  read,  the  first  columns,  which  must  be  re-read  for 
multiplication  with  the  next  row,  have  been  evicted  from  the  cache.  Centrally  coordinated 
caching,  however,  performs  extremely  well.  By  eliminating  data  redundancy  for  a  large  portion  of 
the  file  system's  cache,  all  necessary  data  remains  in  the  cache,  resulting  in  compulsory  misses 
only.  Of  course,  once  the  data  becomes  too  large  to  remain  in  the  ionode  cache  and  the  centrally 
coordinated  cache,  performance  becomes  as  poor  as  for  the  other  caching  schemes. 

The  poor  performance  of  the  globally  managed  caching  scheme  was  quite  unexpected  especially 
since  it  clearly  outperformed  all  the  other  caching  policies  for  the  synthetic  benchmark.  The 
simulator  was  used  to  closely  examine  the  program's  actual  data  access  pattern  and  the  resu  ting 
cache  behavior.  It  turned  out  that  the  program's  excessive  inter-process  data  sharing,  coupled  with 
the  sequentiality  of  using  a  single  ionode,  works  poorly  with  the  globally  managed  cachings  data 
placement  policy  (using  the  ionode  cache  to  store  evicted  cnode  cache  blocks).  Data  tended  to 
clump  together  in  the  cache  of  the  last  cnode  to  access  the  shared  data,  while  the  caches  of  the 
other  cnodes  remained  relatively  empty.  Once  this  unfortunate  cnode's  cache  became  full,  it 
would  send  evicted  blocks  to  the  ionode  cache.  Once  the  ionode  cache  became  full,  evicted 
blocks  were  discarded,  even  though  many  cnodes  had  space  available  within  their  caches. 
Solutions  to  this  shortcoming  are  currently  being  investigated. 

8.2.5  Interaction  Between  Caching  and  Collective  I/O 

The  matrix  multiplication  program  was  chosen  for  the  study  of  the  interaction  between  the 
cooperative  caching  and  the  collect  I/O  techniques  since  it  benefits  from  both  approaches.  In  our 
implementation  of  matrix  multiplication,  the  majority  of  I/O  operations  involve  reading  the 
columns  of  the  second  matrix.  Not  only  does  reading  a  single  column  involve  numerous  I/O 
operations  (since  the  matrices  are  stored  on  the  disks  in  row-major  order),  but  every  column  mus 
be  read  in  once  for  each  row  of  the  first  matrix.  Thus,  for  two  NxN  matices,  reading  in  each 
column  requires  N  operations  and  all  N  columns  must  be  read  in  N  times  (once  for  each  row  of 
the  first  matrix),  resulting  in  N3  operations  directed  to  the  file  containing  the  second  matrix.  T  e 
file  with  the  first  matrix  is  hit  with  only  N  operations  since  each  row  is  read  in  only  once  and  may 
be  read  with  a  single  operation  since  row  elements  are  stored  contiguously  on  the  disk  (except 
when  a  row  happens  to  cross  a  disk  block  boundary). 

Two  different  access  patterns  were  used  for  reading  the  columns  of  the  second  matrix.  In  the 
original  pattern,  each  target  process  began  reading  at  a  different  column.  This  staggering  was 
done  to  allow  some  benefit  from  caching  when  all  target  processes  read  in  the  second  matrix  at 
the  same  time.  The  last  columns  needed  by  each  process  would  already  have  been  read  in  by 
other  processes.  The  second  access  pattern  has  all  target  processes  begin  reading  at  column  0. 
This  allows  a  collective  operation  to  be  used  to  eliminate  redundant  reads.  Each  column  is  read 
once  and  transmitted  to  all  other  target  processes,  though  the  columns  are  re-read  when  the  targe 
processes  move  on  to  the  next  set  of  rows  from  the  first  matrix. 
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The  graphs  presented  earlier  in  Figure  8.1 1  show  the  execution  time  and  number  of  disk  reads  for 
each  cache  technique  using  the  original  access  pattern  and  no  collective  I/O.  The  graphs  in  Figure 
8.12  show  the  performance  with  the  second  access  pattern,  though  still  without  any  collective  I/O. 


Simulator:  iMU^iaatcall,  4  cnodoa,  1  ionodo) 


Simulator:  |MH,na>.Dicall,  4  coaiai,  1  iouodo) 


Figure  8.12:  Performance  of  Matrix  Multiplication  with  Second  Access  Pattern 

As  expected,  cache  performance  was  significantly  worse  for  this  access  pattern  since  all  processes 
needed  the  same  data  at  the  same  time. 

Next,  Figure  8.13  presents  results  using  the  simple  Global  Barrier  Collective  I/O  algorithm. 


Figure  8.13:  Performance  of  Matrix  Multiplication  with  Global  Barrier  I/O 


This  technique  does  not  reduce  the  number  of  I/O  operations  and  performs  much  like  the  non¬ 
collective  experiment.  When  the  collective  I/O  algorithm  was  changed  to  the  two-phase  I/O 
strategy,  however,  significant  improvements  were  seen,  as  shown  in  Figure  8.14. 


Simulator:  lHll,u»w.*ph»iu,  4  enodoa,  1  ionodo> 


Simulator:  tMM,now  Jpbi»,4  enodoa,  1  iooodo) 


Figure  8.14:  Performance  of  Matrix  Multiplication  with  Two-Phase  I/O 
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By  eliminating  the  massive  amount  of  redundancy  when  reading  columns  of  the  second  matrix, 
two-phase  I/O  drastically  reduces  both  the  execution  time  and  the  number  of  disk  reads.  It  also 
appears  that  reducing  the  number  of  I/O  operations  also  directly  benefits  the  performance  of 
caching  since  even  the  simple  caching  strategies  performed  well  for  all  but  the  largest  matrix 
Also  while  all  caching  techniques  required  the  same  number  of  disk  reads  for  the  smaller 
matrices  (compulsory  misses),  the  centrally  coordinated  cache  had  a  higher  execution  “ 

the  other  strategies.  This  points  out  the  tradeoff  inherent  in  centrally  coordinated  caching.  While 
the  global  hit  rate  remained  low,  the  local  hit  rate  was  higher  due  to  the  reduction  in  size  of  the 
cnode' s  locally  managed  cache.  Few  blocks  had  to  be  read  from  disk,  but  many  had  to  be 
retrieved  from  remote  cnode  caches,  incurring  additional  overhead. 

8.2.6  Effect  of  Cnode/Ionode  Ratio 

Figure  8  15  shows  the  performance  of  the  NAS  benchmarks  as  the  number  of  ionodes  in  the 
system  increases  from  1  to  16.  The  same  cache  management  policy  (base  caching)  was  used  in  all 

cases. 

Simulator:  (BTIQ  Pull) 


B  Proc  Prob 
IB  Proc  Prob 


— » — a — □ — — b — 


4  G  B  ID  IS  14  IE 
Number  of  I/O  Nodes 


Figure  8.15:  Predicted  Execution  Time  as  a  Function  of  lOnodes  and  Cnodcs 


Since  the  NAS  benchmarks  only  perform  write  operations,  there  is  no  variation  in  performance 
for  the  different  management  policies.  The  one-processor  problem  does  not  benefit  from  the 
availability  of  more  ionodes  because  the  I/O  requests  performed  by  this  benchmark  are  small 
enough  to  fit  inside  a  single  data  block,  allowing  them  to  be  serviced  by  a  single  ionode. 

However,  when  multiple  processes  are  used  to  run  the  benchmark,  more  I/O  requests  are 
generated,  allowing  extra  ionodes  to  relieve  the  congestion  which  results  when  all  targe 
processes  try  to  access  a  single  ionode.  It  can  also  be  seen  that  when  a  given  number  of 
processors  is  available  in  the  system,  performance  is  best  when  the  number  of  cnode: s  and  ionodes 
is  balanced.  For  example,  with  17  processors,  performance  goes  from  worst  to  best  when  there 
are:  1  cnode,  16  ionodes;  16  cnodes,  1  ionode;  4  cnodes,  13  ionodes;  9  cnodes,  8  ionodes. 

8.3  Related  Work 

Most  simulation  engines  use  sequential  or  parallel  implementations  of  the  quantum  protocol. 
Among  these  are  Proteus  (Brewer  et  al.  1991),  a  parallel  architecture  simulation  engine  Tango 
(Davis^et  al.  1991),  a  shared  memory  architecture  simulation  engine,  Wisconsin  Wind  Tunnel 
(Reinhardt  et  al.  1993),  a  shared  memory  architecture  simulation  engine  and  SimOS,  a  comp  e 
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system  simulator  (multiple  programs  plus  operating  system).  Two  simulation  engines  which  use 
approaches  similar  to  ours  are  Parallel  Proteus  (Legedza  and  Weihl  1996)  and  LAPSE. 

Parallel  Proteus  is  the  parallelization  of  the  Proteus  simulation  engine,  which  uses  the  quantum 
protocol.  The  synchronization  overhead  caused  by  frequent  barriers  is  reduced  using  two 
methods:  (a)  predictive  barriers  and  (b)  local  barriers.  Predictive  barriers  is  a  method  for  safely 
increasing  the  simulation  quantum  beyond  L,  the  minimum  communication  latency  of  the  target 
machine.  This  method  uses  runtime  and  compile  time  analysis  to  determine,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
simulation  quantum,  the  earliest  simulation  time  at  which  any  LP  will  send  a  message  to  any 
other  LP.  Consequently,  the  simulation  quantum  can  be  extended  until  that  time.  Runtime 
analysis  involves  simply  running  an  LP  until  it  communicates.  If  it  stops  at  the  equivalent  of  a 
receive  statement,  analysis  performed  at  compile  time  is  used  to  predict  when  it  would  have  sent 
a  message  if  it  were  instantly  resumed.  The  method  of  local  barriers  uses  statically  available 
communication  topology  information  (i.e.,  groups  of  LPs  that  communicate  only  within  the 
groups  they  belong  to)  to  reduce  the  global  synchronization  at  the  end  of  a  simulation  quantum  to 
local  synchronizations  between  groups  of  LPs. 

LAPSE  (Dickens  et  al.  1994)  is  a  parallel  simulation  engine  for  programs  using  the  message 
passing  library  of  the  Intel  Paragon.  It  uses  a  quantum  protocol  called  WHOA  (window-based 
halting  on  appointments).  Like  Parallel  Proteus,  it  uses  runtime  analysis  to  determine  the  size  of 
the  simulation  quantum,  but  the  runtime  analysis  is  not  supplemented  with  compile  time  analysis. 

In  comparison,  we  use  the  equivalent  of  runtime  analysis  since  we  execute  an  LP  until  it  reaches  a 
receive  statement.  The  benefits  of  compile  time  analysis  are  achieved  using  the  conditional  event 
protocol,  which  is  portable  and  does  not  need  target  instruction  set  analysis.  In  addition,  our 
implementation  of  the  null  message  protocol  adapts  automatically  to  the  dynamically  changing 
communication  topology  specified  by  the  target  program.  Perhaps  most  importantly,  it 
automatically  recognizes  (some  forms  of)  deterministic  code  and  switches  off  all  synchronization 
while  simulating  it;  automatic  recognition  of  other  forms  of  determinism  are  being  added  to  the 
simulator.  As  seen  in  the  results,  this  optimization  helps  us  eliminate  almost  all  the 
synchronization  overhead  in  simulating  many  real  applications. 

Related  work  in  parallel  I/O  includes  three  approaches  to  collective  I/O  discussed  in  (Kotz  1997): 
traditional  caching,  two-phase  I/O,  and  disk-directed  I/O.  Traditional  caching  does  no  collective 
I/O  optimizations,  since  I/O  requests  are  served  as  they  arrive.  These  three  methods  were 
implemented  and  compared  using  the  STARFISH  (Kotz  1996)  simulator,  which  is  based  on 
Proteus  (Brewer  et  al.  1991),  a  parallel  architecture  simulation  engine. 

In  (Baylor  et  al.  1 994),  a  hybrid  methodology  for  evaluating  the  performance  of  parallel  I/O 
subsystems  was  done.  PIOS,  a  trace-driven  I/O  simulator,  is  used  to  calculate  the  performance  of 
the  I/O  system  for  a  subset  of  the  problem  to  be  evaluated,  while  an  analytical  model  was  used  for 
the  remainder.  PIOS  uses  a  synthetically  generated  workload  and  models  the  Vulcan  network 
(Baylor  etal.  1996). 

Panda  (Seamons  et  al.  1995)  provides  a  high-level  collective  I/O  library  interface.  It  implements 
server-directed  I/O,  which  is  disk-directed  I/O  at  the  logical  file  level,  rather  than  the  physical 
disk  level.  This  method  provides  a  high-level  of  portability  by  avoiding  the  difficult  details  of 
utilizing  specific  attributes  for  each  underlying  filesystem.  Unfortunately,  it  may  not  produce  as 
much  performance  as  a  true  implementation  of  disk-directed  I/O  might.  Also,  Panda  provides  its 
own  API  to  access  its  libraries.  This  may  not  be  desirable  since  it  is  non-standard,  which  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  something  such  as  MPI-IO  has  been  proposed. 
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(Dahlin  et  al.  1994)  presented  a  number  of  cooperative  caching  techniques,  but  only  within  the 
framework  of  a  network  environment.  (Cortes  et  al.  1997)  extended  cooperative  caching  to 
include  parallel  machines  by  allowing  the  speed  of  the  interconnection  network  to  be  varied. 
However,  all  their  results  were  obtained  using  the  Sprite  network  workload,  which  may  not  be 
very  representative  of  typical  parallel  machine  workloads.  (Cortes  et  al.  1997)  also  introduced  a 
cooperative  caching  strategy  which  eliminates  the  need  for  coherency  mechanisms  by 
coordinating  the  contents  of  one  hundred  percent  of  the  system's  file  cache. 
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9.  CONCLUSIONS 


The  SESAME  project  has  produced  valuable  results  of  several  different  sorts: 

•  Proof  of  concept.  The  OS  kernel  instrumentation  represents  a  new  and  better  way  of 
measuring  system  performance,  which  has  now  been  clearly  demonstrated  to  work. 

•  Programming.  The  code  for  the  project’s  various  programs  is  online  in  the  repository;  it  is 
available  both  to  DARPA  and  the  research  community  at  large. 

•  Results.  The  modeling  team  published  a  number  of  papers  with  valuable  insight  into  system 
performance. 

•  Managerial  lessons.  Not  all  problems  were  technical. 


9.1  Proof  of  Concept 

Although  all  phases  of  the  project  required  creative  approaches  and  original  programming,  the 
kernel  instrumentation  was  particularly  innovative.  The  goal  was  to  produce  a  portable,  flexible, 
extensible  method  for  recording  system  activity  that  would  allow  us  to  investigate  performance 
inside  the  OS  the  way  the  Pablo  project  measured  the  application  level.  At  the  start,  it  was  by  no 
means  clear  that  this  could  be  done  for  enough  kernel  components,  and  without  seriously 
disturbing  system  performance. 

The  results  obtained  indicate  that  this  has  been  achieved.  We  now  have  generalized  methods  for 
collecting,  extracting  and  storing  data.  The  data  format  has  been  shown  to  be  suitable  for 
automated  handling,  and  the  information  to  be  revealing.  The  approach  appears  to  have  so  little 
impact  on  system  performance  that  it  could  be  fielded  in  OS  releases,  at  least  in  beta  test  versions. 

It  should  be  emphasized  again  that  while  this  test  was  done  on  an  MPP  system,  most  of  the 
technique  is  easily  portable  to  other  environments.  Distributed  systems  would  also  be  targets  for 
this  approach. 

9.2  Programming 

All  parts  of  the  project  involved  original  programming,  and  most  of  the  code  is  online  in  the 
repository.  The  portable  sections  of  the  kernel  instrumentation  are  there,  along  with  all  the 
handling  and  presentation  routines  developed  by  the  repository  staff.  Code  for  the  Paragon 
version  of  the  simulator  is  available,  along  with  links  to  releases  of  other  software  produced  by 
the  modeling  team. 

9.3  Results 

The  modeling  team  has  published  a  number  of  papers  on  the  IBM  SP/2.  Their  research  points  the 
way  to  meaningful  performance  gains. 
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The  data  from  the  Intel  Paragon  instrumentation  would  be  valuable  for  improving  performance  in 
the  system  if  further  development  were  planned.  The  reason  this  is  not  so,  and  the  data  is 
relegated  to  conceptual  interest,  is  part  of  the  other  lessons  learned. 

9.4  Managerial  Lessons 

The  SESAME  project  was  extremely  ambitious.  The  original  design  called  for  nothing  less  than 
the  establishment  of  a  research  center  that  would  develop  the  instrumentation,  modeling,  and 
analysis  systems,  and  make  them  available  to  the  world  research  community  via  the  World  Wide 
Web.  The  researchers  both  inside  the  project  and  participating  remotely  would  collect  data,  share 
their  analyses,  and  suggest  changes  to  both  the  investigation  software  and  ultimately  to  the 
operating  systems  themselves,  correcting  the  deficiencies  of  the  current  generation  of  MPP 
systems. 

It  ran  afoul  of  two  important  realities  that,  from  a  managerial  standpoint,  are  almost  as  important 
as  the  techniques  and  results  of  the  study. 

First,  the  systems  under  investigation  were  proprietary  commercial  products.  The  operating 
system  code  into  which  the  measurement  hooks  had  to  be  placed,  and  which  would  have  had  to 
be  modified  to  correct  the  problems  found,  was  not  available  for  public  inspection.  Intel  allowed 
the  Platinum  measurement  team  access  to  the  code  under  a  non-disclosure  agreement.  This 
permitted  us  to  take  the  measurements,  but  prevented  our  analysts  from  identifying  the  source  of 
difficulties,  or  recommending  solutions. 

The  Platinum  team  would  have  preferred  to  work  on  the  more  current  IBM  SP/2  computer,  and 
expended  considerable  effort  to  obtain  access  to  the  source  code.  The  overtures  were  met  with 
polite  interest,  but  little  more. 

Second,  the  time  to  produce  instrumentation  for  such  complex  systems  is  long  with  respect  to  the 
product  cycle.  The  original  targets  of  our  investigation,  the  Intel  Paragon  and  the  IBM  SP/1, 
were  obsolete  and  largely  abandoned  by  the  time  we  were  prepared  to  study  them.  Because  we 
were  not  part  of  early  product  development,  and  could  only  work  on  systems  that  were  available 
for  distribution,  keeping  up  with  the  designers  was  inherently  difficult. 

The  solution  to  these  problems  is  for  design  teams  and  beta-testers  to  use  the  SESAME  tools. 

The  ideal  test-bed  program  is  the  end-user’s  application,  and  the  ideal  analyst  is  the  designer 
working  on  the  problem  OS  module.  Even  used  by  commercial  developers,  SESAME  techniques 
could  be  of  tremendous  value.  An  instrumented  system  that  could  be  fielded  to  users  would 
effectively  eliminate  the  dreaded  “can’t  reproduce  the  problem”  situation,  in  which  the  user 
reports  a  problem,  but  the  designers  cannot  duplicate  it  in  the  laboratory  with  test  equipment 
available  (one  of  the  least  tractable  of  difficulties). 

An  "open  source”  operating  system,  where  the  problem  code  is  open  for  public  inspection  and 
tinkering,  would  be  ideally  suited  to  the  SESAME  concept.  There,  the  full  potential  of  bringing 
the  means  of  investigation  to  local  users  and  remote  researchers  could  be  fully  realized. 
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